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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A list of the Stud of J. G. B., Esq., of Murfreesboro’, Tenn., would have been published 
.this month, but for the omission of the dam of his Bay mare by Pacific, 8 yrs. old, which 
was doubtless inadvertently omitted. He claims the names of Murfreesboro’ and Prince 
George. Another name must be substituted for the latter, as Prince George, a half brother 
to Argyle, has recently left the Turf. . 

Scout did not start, in 1838, under that name. 

A List of the Stud of L. P. C., Esq., of N., will be cheerfully published. 

In vol. viii. p. 574 of the “‘ Register,” in the list of the stock of Mr. G. MaLLony—the pe- 
digree of Montezuma, the reputed sire of the great grandam of Kitty Turner, is requested. 
Quere, is not Monticello her sire, and not Montezuma? 

The Kentucky correspondent to whom we referred last month, under this head, as having 
complained of the typographical arrangement of the “ Register,” for the reason that his 
bookbinder could not understand it, has written us a very good humored letter on the sub- 
ject. Having seen a volume that was bound properly, he is satisfied that it can be done, 
though he has, as yet, been unable to make his binder understand how. If our correspond- 
ent would hold the fellow’s head under a pump for ten minutes, we make no doubt he would 
‘‘See intoit” at once. The binder has first, of course, to take the different numbers apart : 
16 pages are contained in each signature, which are numbered 1, 2, 3, and so on, on each 
sixteenth page, as 1, 17,33, &c.,to the end. The binder will see that the body of the work 
is paged straight on from page | to 634, on which last, directions are given where the engrav- 
ings are to be placed. Then comes the American Racing Calendar, which may be bound 
separately, or withthe magazine, asit has atitle-page toitself. The Calendar is also paged 
straight on from page I to 75, andthe same of the English Racing Calendar. If our cor- 
respondent will show this paragraph to the binder, he cannot make a mistake, unless he is 
grossly ignorant of his business. 

G. F. K.’s request will be complied with; the names have been claimed for him in the 

a Spirit of the Times” of 30th ult. 

‘* Amateur ” will find a letter for him at the ** Sporting Magazine ” office, Warwick Square, 
per the “ British Queen.” 

Mr. R. S. W.’s reply to “ D.” in relation to the pedigree of Mary Powell will appear in our 
next. ; 

The Blood Stock of Geo. F. Keene, John Maxwell, H.G. Murphy & Co., Wm. C. Tilgh- 
man, and Thos. D. Watson, and the pedigree of Scout, are in type, and will be published in 
our next. 

T. B.S, Esq., of B., will please accept our warmest acknowledgments, first for his invi- 
tation to spend a few days with himself and friends, at West River, and also for the very 
beautiful original drawing by RINDISBACHER, which he has been kind enough to send us. 
The latter will at once go into the hands of the engraver, and the endorsement of the in- 
yitation by J.S. S., adds to the regret with which we are obliged to decline the acceptance at 
present of what would afford us such unmingled gratification. By-the-bye, if T. B. S. can, 
for a moment, turn from the examination of the fine points and blood-like appearance of 
the ‘‘ North Devons,” to examine those of ‘* Le Charmante Fanny,” we shall be delighted to 
help him to “that same.” 

In our last number, at page 242, our correspondent “ D.” alluded to Maria Black as having 
beaten Wagner, at New Orleans. It was an error, the Leviathan mare Zelina, in the same 
stable with Maria Black, being the mare intended. 
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{Wild Fowl Shooting in General, 


WITH A TOUCH AT LONG ISLAND IN PARTICULAR. 





Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 


BY A SOCKDOLLAGER. 


Reaper—gentle we will not term you, as the epithet is so com- 
pletely identified in our mind with the idea of a spruce young gen- 
tleman, his locks redolent of Oil Macassar, and his digits invested 
in primrose colored kid, that we will not insult you by applying it 
—reader, then, have you in your various wanderings over this ha- 
bitable globe, ever enjoyed one of the most exciting of all amuse- 
ments—a good day’s Wild-Fowl Shooting? If such has been 
your fortune, does not the sight of the Engraving at the com- 
mencement of the present number recal at once to your recollec- 
tion many an excellent day’s sport? Can you not fancy yourself 
once more at Jim Smith’s on Fire Island, lying in your boat, your 
finger on the trigger, and waiting with a beating heart for the ap- 
proaching flock to decrease the distance by a few yards more, 
before you open into their close column a raking fire from your 
heavy double-barrel. We know that you can, and therefore shall 
leave you to fight your battles o’er again, and plan future campaigns 
against the unsuspecting ducks, while we charitably proceed to 
enlighten the understanding of your less gifted fellow student with 
a few remarks on the science of Wild-fowl Shooting. 

The principal place for the enjoyment of this sport in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, is Long Island, and from Montauk to Ja- 
maica; the Southern coast being deeply indented by bays and 
inlets,forms an excellent feeding ground throughout its whole extent, 
for almost every species of the Duck tribe which is in the habit 
of visiting our shores. ‘To the mode of shooting, then, on the 
Island, we shall first direct our attention, as it is practised with 
such slight variations as the nature of the waters and the habits 
of the fowl may require, in almost every part of the United States. 
That most murderous mode of destroying geese, brant, &c., from 
a battery, has, as it certainly ought to be, been abolished by an 
Act of the Legislature of the State; for though a greater number 
of birds may be killed by this method than any other, yet as the 
batteries were anchored on almost every flat where there was a 
possibility of their feeding, it had the effect of driving them from 
their usual haunts, and compelling them to seek for refuge in some 
place less securely fortified. ‘The battery is formed of a deal box, 
about seven feet long, three wide, and two deep; from the rim of 
this a platform of board runs off at right angles, about six feet on 
every side, and the interior is caulked to render it water tight. 
This is moored on some shoal where the birds are observed to be 
in the habit of resorting, and ballasted with stones until the plat- 
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form merely floats on the surface of the water; this flat surface is 
then tightly covered with sedge, so that at a very short distance 
nothing but a small quantity of apparently floating weed is discern- 
able. Before the first faint streaks of light mark the approach of 
day, the shooter, in a light skiff, which can be easily paddled by 
one man, makes his appearance on the ground, and at once prepares 
for action. ‘The stool-birds are first placed about twenty yards 
from the battery ; these are ducks, brant, or geese, as he may ex- 
pect the particular species to fly, though the three different kinds 
are all frequently represented. However, we do not think that 
ducks will ‘ come up” to the stool with the same confidence when 
this is the case. The stools are made of wood, and painted so as 
really to pass as very respectable personifications of the various 
feathered bipeds they are intended to represent, and are retained 
in their positions by a string with a stone tied to the other end. 
When two or three dozen of these decoys are kept in motion by 
the gentle ripple, which almost invariably curls the surface of the 
bay, with their heads all turned to windward, they might very rea- 
dily be mistaken, at a short distance, for a flock of wild-fowl, so 
complete is the deception. When the business of laying out the 
birds is accomplished, the next thing is to get into the machine 
itself, an object of no little difficulty, from its ticklish nature, being 
balanced almost even with the water’s edge, and the distance to 
which the boards project, from the sides. When this is at last 
achieved, he places his gun and ammunition by his side, and ex- 
tends himself at full length in his floating box, while his companion 
paddles off some distance, to await the event, and remain in readi- 
ness to pick up the game. 

In the meantime morning is slowly breaking. ‘The whole sky 
assumes a kind of saffron tint, under the influence of which the 
distant gull appears magnified to twice its size, as it wheels over 
the waters in search of prey ; at last a small dark line appears in 
the distance, moving swiftly across the sky. Each moment it 
grows more distinct, until at last the eye can plainly trace the form 
of the birds of which it is composed, and the certainty that a large 
flock of brant are rapidly advancing, sends a thrill of delight 
through the frame of the expectant fowler. They approach within 
a hundred yards—then, as if suspicious, wheel with a hoarse gab- 
ble and retreat; but an excellent imitation of their note again at- 
tracts their attention. Once more their course is directed towards 
their hidden foe ; on they come, sailing with outstretched wings— 
they are almost over the stool, when, starting to his knees, the 
occupant of the battery raising his gun to his shoulder, takes them 
on the turn as they are huddled together, and by a rapid discharge 
of both barrels, strews the water with the dead and dying. 

Such is shooting from a battery, and we would only remark in 
conclusion, that if incited by our remarks, or the evil demon of 
curiosity, any young gentleman should ever find himself ensconced 
in one of these machines some cold November morning, we would 
merely recommend him to provide himself with thrice the patience 
of an angler, and as these worthy brethren are said to possess an 
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equal stock with that of the justly celebrated Job, perhaps if he is 
good at figures, and has served in a broker’s office in Wall Street, 
he may be enabled to discover the exact quantity required. 

We will now proceed to give a short description of Duck Shoot- 
ing as practised in the Bay, below Jim Smith’s, where capital sport 
may frequently be obtained. But before we describe the method 
of shooting them, let us disclose to your attentive ears a new mode 
of capturing ducks, and geese we suppose also, recently disco- 
vered in the South. We quote from the “ Southern Cabinet ” :— 


‘Various expedients are used in the Chesapeake to bring ducks within reach of 
the Sportsman’s gun—among which, tolling, as it is called, is the most singular, 
and at the same time very successful. Several carved pieces of wood, painted to 
represent ducks floating in the water, are attached to long strings, and suffered to 
float at a considerable distance. The ducks alight among these wooden imita- 
tions—the sportsman gently pulls the string, and the ducks follow the decoy till 
they are brought within shooting distance. We once saw this amusement pursued 
on a smaller and humbler scale. We were going from Savannah to Purysburgh 
ina small steamer. A negro had anchored his canoe in the stream. He had a 
wooden decoy duck, but no gun. ‘To our great surprise, he tolled several wild 
ducks so near his canoe, that he knocked them down with a stick which he had 
lying by him in the canoe. We observed two killed in this manner, as the steam- 
boat was passing.” 


Now, if after this public declaration, the American Institute does 
not immediately despatch a deputation for the purpose of present- 
ing a medal to the black gentleman aforesaid, as a reward for his 
astonishing sagacity, then have justice and impartiality vanished 
from the earth, and the claim of modest merit dies away unheeded. 
Such a man might well be expected to set fire to the North River, 
square the circle, or discover the longitude, and can only be ranked 
with the gigantic genius who first discovered the mode of catching 
sparrews by putting salt on their tails. 

But to return to our friend Uncle Jim, “ revenons a nos moutons,” 
—let us take another look at our mutton, as the French say; the 
battery is here never used, but the skiff is concealed among the 
sedge (which is amply tall enough to hide any boat before it is 
broken down by the ice), and the stools are anchored off as we 
before mentioned. There are generally two in each boat, and after 
your guns are discharged at the ducks or geese which may be 
unfortunate enough to approach you, pull up the oars by which 
you retain your place, and start in pursuit of the wounded. The 
best gun you can use is a double-barrel of 3 ft. 6 in. in the barrels, and 
9 guage, which if substantially made, will carry a quarter of a 
pound of shot in each barrel, and still be sufficiently light if pro- 
perly balanced, to enable you to knock over a single bird going 
with the wind at sixty or seventy yards, with as much ease as you 
ever floored a woodcock in July. 

With regard to Moonlight Shooting, which forms the subject of 
the engraving before mentioned, it is a sport which, unless for the 
sake of variety, we should not recommend you to indulge in. The 
sport is very uncertain, and evenif you do make a successful shot, 
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many birds are lost from their fluttering off in various directions 
beyond your sight. There are none of the immense tracts of 
ooze either, in this part of the country, which are mentioned by 
Hawker, and others who have treated of this particular kind of 
Wild-fowl Shooting, and which in fact are the principal causes of 
night-shooting being practised on Southampton Water, and other 
parts of England; as in those places, from their vast extent and 
perfect level, it would be impossible, even with the enormous guns 
in use among the gunners, to be able to come within reach of the 
fowl by daylight. 

Reader, we have finished our task, and will conclude with a few 
remarks on Swan Shooting in the Chesapeake, copied from one of 
the most interesting works on Ornithology which has ever appeared 
in this or any other country. We allude to “ The Birds of Ame- 
rica,” by John James Audubon, Esq. 


“There are many modes practised in the United States for destroying these 
princely ornaments of the water. In shooting them whilst flying with the wind 
they are the most difficult birds to kill I know; the covering is so extremely 
thick on old birds, the largest drop-shot will rarely kil!, unless the swan is hit in 
the neck, or under the wing, and I have often seen large masses of feathers torn 
from them without for an instant impeding their progress. When wounded in 
the wing alone, a large swan will readily beat off a dog, and is more than a match 
for a man in four-feet water—a stroke of the wing having broken an arm, and 
the powerful feet almost obliterated the face of a good sized sharp shooter. 
These birds are often brought within shooting distance by sailing down upon 
them whilst feeding, and as they rise against the wind, and cannot leave the 
water for fifteen or twenty yards, against which they strike their enormous feet 
and wings most furiously, great advantage is gained in distance. They must be 
allowed on all occasions to turn the side, for a breast shot rarely ever enters. 
These birds seem well aware of the range of a gun, and I have followed them 
in a skiff for miles, driving a body of several hundreds before me, without the 
possibility of getting quite within shot. 

“Tn the autumn of 1829 the writer, with another person, was on Gipsey Island, 
when seven Swan were approaching the point in one line, and three others a 
short distance behind them. The small group appeared exceedingly anxious to 
pass the larger, and, as they doubled the point at about sixty yards distance, the 
three formed with the second bird of the larger flock, a square of probably not 
less than three feet. At this moment both guns were discharged, and three 
Swans were killed, and the fourth so much injured that he left the flock and 
reached the water a short distance in the bay, but it being nearly dark, his direc- 
tion was lost. These, with another that had been killed within an hour, and 
three which were subsequently obtained, were all of them less than five years of 
age, and averaged a weight of 18lbs ” 


There, have you not already determined on a vigorous attack 
upon the Swans? Pack up your largest gun, with a plentiful sup- 
ply of ammunition—start at once, that you may be ready to re- 
ceive them on their arrival in November, and, above all, set out 
with the determination either to bring back a cart load of Swans 
(one of which you will of course present to me), or at least to 
perish nobly in the attempt. 
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THE STOCK OF IMPORTED CITIZEN. 


A very intelligent writer in the “ Register,” under the signature 
of “Index,” vol. vii., p. 359, in a communication of deep research 
and very great labor, has this paregraph :— 


“Monsieur Tonson combines the blood of Citizen, Bedford, and Medley, a 
union of the Herod, Eclipse, and Snap blood, and may be regarded as at the head 


of the Citizen class.”’ 

In this sentence the writer evidently intends to include Citizen 
in the Herod class of blood. Is he not greatly mistaken? Herod 
was by Tartar, (he by Partner, he by Jigg, and he by the Byerly 
Turk,) out of Cypron by Blaze (he by Childers, and he by the 
Darley Arabian), his grandam by Bethell’s Arabian, &c. &c. 

Citizen was by Pacolet (he by Blank, he by the Godolphin Ara- 
bian—the dam of Pacolet was by Crab, out of a Godolphin Ara- 
bian mare); the dam of Citizen was by ‘Turk (he by Regulus, and 
he by the Godolphin Arabian—the dam of Turk was by Crab); 
Citizen’s grandam was by Young Cade (he by Old Cade, and he 
by the Godolphin Arabian—the dam of Young Cade was by Part- 
ner); Citizen’s g. g. dam was by Crab, &c. 

From this examination we find that Citizen had four immediate 
crosses of the Godolphin Arabian, and three of Crab, with only 
one cross of Partner, and that somewhat remote—whilst Herod 
has neither a cross of the Godolphin Arabian, nor Crab, that I can 
discover. Herod traces to the Turkish horse; whilst Citizen goes 
to the Barb, which the Godolphin Arabian is supposed to have 
been, and to the Arabian, through the Alcock Arabian, the sire of 
Crab. 

Citizen was bred very much in and in—a theory that I cannot 
approve of, and one that secures little countenance from the Eng- 
lish breeders, as their Stud Book amply shows. The combination 
was, however, a good and lucky one, so far as he was concerned, 
and he nevertheless proved a happy cross for our Diomed and 
Archy stock—some disparaging remarks lately published to the 
contrary notwithstanding. No imported horse has, in my opinion, 
benefitted us more, with the exception of old Diomed. With the 
same exception, are not his descendants more numerous than those 
of any other horse? Look at the stock of Sir Charles, Mercury, 
Stockholder, Marion, Washington, their dams by Citizen, and last, 
though not least, Pacolet, whose sire was Citizen. What a mighty 
void would be made in the racing stock of the United States, were 
all those that inherit the blood of Citizen blotted from the books! 
It should not be forgotten, also, that both Citizen and Bedford had 
the same grandam in the line of their maternal ancestry. Of the 
Native Stallions advertised this year in the “ Register,” twenty- 
five of the number have a cross of old Citizen. Wagner, by Sir 
Charles, his dam by Marion, his grandam by Citizen (showing three 
crosses of Citizen) has given a good account of himself, and exhi- 
bits the family game and stoutness. Citizen was a game horse, 
winning, as is stated in his Memoir, “nineteen races, fourteen of 
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THE DYING RACER. 


them four miles, and six of them were won at three heats, beating 
the best horses in England, and never lost a race in which the 
heats were broken.” He was seventeen years old when imported. 
“‘ Every one to their liking ;” but as for “ my single self,” I never 
object to a cross or two of old Citizen. B.C. W. 





THE DYING RACER. 


__ 


Thou’rt dying, thou'rt dying, my beautiful steed, 

That hast served me and saved me in the hour of my need ; 
That won me a pathway to wealth and renown, 

When fortune forsook me, and friendship could frown. 

I have loved thee, thou dying one, e’en as a friend, 

The first on whose truth I might surely depend ! 

Thou bravest, most true, must I bid thee farewell ? 

No: I’m bound to thy side, and I yield to the spell ! 


I had hoped to have seen thee pass calmly away, 

In some green sheltered paddock to fall to decay ; 

To have nursed thee, and petted, and braided thy mane, 
As I thought of old times and thy honors again ; 

But why should I mourn thee, my noble one, here, 
Bright, glorious, though brief, was thy gallant career— 
And thy fame cannot die, while men name thee and say— 
‘The racer that’s gone was the best of his day.” 


How my heart has beat high when a thousand bright eyes 
Have followed thy track in delight and surprise, 

As thou seemest to fly, like the darted jarreed, 

From the post to the goal with the flash of thy speed ; 
And now, to behold thee in agony there ! 

In mercy thy dying convulsion I spare ; 

By the hand that caress'd thee thy destiny meet— 

Lo! a shot and a shock, and thou'rt dead at my feet. 


They have laid by the course the good racer that’s dead, 
They have placed the green turf that he graced, o'er his head 
In the field of his glory his fate they deplore, 

He has fame and a grave—could a mortal have more ? 

Then farewell, my gallant one, costlier shrine 

Hath rarely held ashes more honor’d than thine, 

And seldom hath marble been ever decreed 

To tell of a course true as thine was, my steed ! 
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Spring Snipe Shooting. 


THREE DAYS AT PINE BROOK, NEW JERSEY. 


Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


DAY THE FIRST. 


. The long cold winter had passed away and been succeeded by 
the usual alternations of damp sloppy thaws, and piercing eastern 
gales, which constitute a North American Spring; and now the 
croaking of the bull-frogs, heard from every pool and puddle, the 
bursting buds of the young willows, and, above all, the appearance 
of the Shad in market, announced, to the experienced sportsman, 
the arrival of the English Snipe upon the marshes. For some 
days Harry Archer had been busily employed in overhauling, his 
shooting apparatus, exercising his setters, watching every change 
of wind, and threatening a speedy expedition into the meadows of 
New Jersey, so soon as three days of Easterly rain should be fol- 
lowed by mild weather from the Southward. Anxiously looked 
for, and long desired, at last the Eastern storm set in, cold, chilling, 
misty, with showers of smoky driving rain, and Harry for two en- 
tire days had rubbed his hands in ecstacy; while Timothy stood 
ever in the stable door—his fists plunged deep in the recesses of 
his breeches pockets, and a queer smile illuminating the honest 
ugliness of his bluff visage—patiently watching for a break in the 
dull clouds—his harness hanging the while in readiness for instant 
use, with every crest and terrett as bright as burnished gold ; his 
wagon all prepared, with bear-skins and top-coats displayed ; and 
his own kit packed up in prompt anticipation of the first auspicious 
moment. The third dark morning had dawned dingily; the rain 
still drifted noiselessly against the windows, while gutters over- 
flowed, and kennels swollen into torrents announced its volume and 
duration—there was not then the least temptation to stir out of 
doors, and, sulky myself, | was employed in coaxing a sulky cigar 
beside a yet more sulky fire, with an empty coffee cup and a large 
quarto volume of Froissart upon the table at my elbow, when a 
quick cheery triple rap at the street door announced a visitor, and 
was succeeded instantly by a firm rapid footstep on the stairs, ac- 
companied by the multitudinous pattering and whimpering of Spa- 
niels. Without the ceremony of a knock the door flew open; and 
in marched, with his hat on one side, a dirty looking letter in his 
hand, and Messrs. Dan and Flash at his heel, the renowned Harry 
Archer. 

“‘ Here’s a lark, Frank,” exclaimed that worthy, pitching the 
billet down upon the table, and casting himself into an arm-chair— 
‘Old Tom is to be here to-day to dinner, and wants to go with us 
to the Snipe Meadows. So we will dine, if it so please you, at my 
20* 
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house at three—I have invited Mac to join us—and start directly 
after for Pine Brook.” 

“The Devil”—I responded, somewhat energetically—* what, in 
this rain ?” 

‘“‘ Rain !—yes indeed. The wind has hauled already to the West- 
ward of the South, and we shall have a starlight night, and a clear 
day to-morrow, and grand sport I'll warrant you! Rain—yes! 
I’m glad it does rain; it will keep cockney gunners off the mea- 
dows.” 

“But will Tom really be here ?—How do you know it ?—Have 
you seen him ?” 

“ Read—read, man ;” he responded, lighting the while a dark 
cheroot, and lugging out my gun-case to inspect its traps. And I 
in due obedience took up the billet doux, which had produced 
this notable combustion. It was a thin, dirty, oblong letter, written 
across the lines upon ruled paper, with a pencil, wafered, and 
stamped with a key, and bearing in round schoolboy characters 
the following direction ‘— 





for Mr. Harrye Archere Newe Yorke Esqre 

69 streete. 

Internally it ran— 
Olde friende 
havin to git some grocerees down to Yorke, I reckons to quit 
here a Satterday, and so be i car fix it counts to see you tewsday for sartain. 
uaile promises to be considerable plentye, and cocke has come on most ongodly 
thicke i was down to Sam Joneses one night a fortnite since and heerd a heape on 
them a drumminge and chatteringe everywheres rounde aboute. if snipes is come 
on yit i reckon i coud git awaye a day or soe down into Jarsey wayes—no more 
at preasente from 








ever youre olde friende 
Thomas Drawe 
i shall looke in at - streete bout three oclocke dinner time i guesse. 





tT ** Well! that matter seems to be settled”—answered I, when | 
| | had finished the perusal of this most notable epistle—‘I suppose 
1 he will be to the fore !” 
“‘ Sartain !”—responded Archer, grinning ; “ and do you for once, 
if possible—which I suppose it is not—be in time for dinner ; I 
| will not wait five minutes, and I shall give you a good feed ; pack 
up your traps, and Tim shall call for them at two! We dine at 
tf three, mind! Start from my door at half-past five, so as to get 
across in the six o’clock boat. Hard will be looking out for us, 
I know, about this time, at Pine Brook ; and we shall do it easy in 
three hours, for the roads will be heavy. Come along dogs. Good 
bye, Frank. ‘Three o’clock! now don’t be late, there’s a good lad. 
) Here Flash! here Dan!”—and gathering his Macintosh about him, 
| exit Harry. 
Thereupon to work I went with a will; rummaged up gun, 
cleaning-rod, copper caps, powder horns, shot-pouch, and all the 
a et ceteras of shooting, which—being always stowed away with so 
much care at the end of one season, that they are undiscoverable 
at the beginning of the next—are sources of eternal discomfiture 
to those most all-accomplished geniuses, high sportsmen’s servants : 
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got out and greased my fen boots with the fit admixture of tallow, 
tar, beeswax, and Venice turpentine ; hunted up shooting jacket, 
corduroys, plaid waistcoat, and check shirts; and in fact perpe- 
trated the detested task of packing, barely in time for 'Timothy,who, 
as he shouldered my portmanteau, and hitched up the waistband of 
his own most voluminous unmentionables, made out in the midst of 
grins and nods, and winks, to deliver himself to the following ef- 
fect: ‘ Please Sur—measter says, if you ple-ase to moind three 
o’t clock—for he’ll be dommed, he said, please Measter Forester, 
av he waits hoaf a minit—” 

“Very well, Tim, very well—that ’ll do—I’ll be ready.” 

“And Measter Draa be coom’d tew-—nay but Aye do think ’at 
he’s fatter noo than iver—ecod Ayse laff to see him doon i’ t’ mos- 
sy meadows loike—he’ll swear, Ayse warrant him.” And with a 
burst of merriment, that no one pair of mortal lips save Timothy’s 
alone could ever have accomplished, he withdrew, leaving me to 
complete my toilet ; in which, believe me, gentle reader, mindful 
of a good feed and of short law, I made no needless tarrying. 

The last stroke of the hour appointed had not yet stricken when 
I was on the steps of Harry’s well-known snug two-storied domi- 
cile ; in half a minute more I was at my ease in his study, where, 
to my no small wonder, I found myself alone with no other em- 
ployment than to survey for the nine hundredth time the adorn- 
ments of that exquisite model for that most snug of all things, a 
cozy bachelor’s peculiar snuggery. It was a sinall back room 
with two large windows looking out upon a neatly trimmed grass- 
platt, bordered with lilacs and laburnums—its area of sixteen feet 
by fourteen was strewn witha rich Turkey carpet, and. covered 
with every appurtenance for luxury and comfort that could be 
brought into its limits without encumbering its brief dimensions. 
A bright steel grate with a brilliant fire of Cannel coal occupied 
the centre of the south side, facing the entrance, while a superb 
book-case and secretaire of exquisite mahogany filled the recess 
on either hand of it, their glass doors showing an assortment, hand- 
somely bound, of some eight hundred volumes, classics, and his- 
tory, and the gems of modern poesie and old romance. Above 
the mantel-piece, where should have hung the mirror, was a wide 
case covering the whole front of the pier, with doors of plate glass, 
through which might be discovered, supported on a rack of ebony 
and set off by a back-ground of rich crimson velvet, the select 
armory, prized above all his earthly goods by their enthusiastic 
owner—consisting of a choice pair of twin London-made double- 
barrels, a short splendidly finished ounce-ball rifle, a heavy single 
pigeon gun, a pair of genuine Kuchenreiiter’s nine-inch duelling 
pistols, and a smaller pair by Joe.Manton for the belt or pocket— 
allin the most perfect order, and ready for immediate use. Facing 
this case upon the opposite wall, along the whole length of which 
ran a divan, or wide low sofa, of crimson damask, hung two oil 
paintings, originals by Edwin Landseer, of dogs—hounds, terriers, 
and all, in fact, of canine race, mongrels of low degree alone ex- 
cepted—under these were suspended upon brackets two long duck 
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guns, and an array of tandem and four-horse whips, besides two 
fly-rods, and a cherry-stick Persian pipe, ten feet at least in length. 
The space between the windows was occupied by two fine engrav- 
ings, one of the Duke of Wellington, the other of Sir Walter in 
his study—Harry’s political and literary idols ; a library centre ta- 
ble, with an inkstand of costly buAl, covered with periodicals and 
papers, and no less than four sumptuous arm-chairs of divers forms 
and patterns, completed the appointments of the room; but the 
i picture sti]l would be incomplete, were I to pass over a huge tor- 
| toise-shell ‘Tom Cat, which dozed upon the rug in amicable vicinity 
to our old friends the spaniels Dan and Flash. It did not occupy 
me quite so long to take a survey of these well-remembered articles, 
as it has done to describe them; nor in fact, had that been the 
case,should I have found the time to reconnoitre them ; for scarcely 
was I seated by the fire, before the ponderous trampling of Old 
Tom might be heard on the stair-case, as in vociferous converse 
with our host he came down from the chamber, wherein—by some 
strange process of persuasion assuredly peculiar to himself—Harry 
| | had forced him to go through the ceremony of ablution, previous 

to his attack upon the viands, which were in truth not likely to be 
dealt with more mercifully in consequence of this delay. Another 
moment, and they entered—‘“ Arcades ambo” duly rigged for the 
occasion—Harry in his neat claret-colored jockey coat, white 
waistcoat, corduroys and gaiters—Tom in Canary-colored vest, 
sky-blue dress coat with huge brass buttons, gray kerseymere un- 
mentionables, with his hair positively brushed, and his broad jolly 
face clean shaved, and wonderfully redolent of soap and water. 
The good old soul’s face beamed with unfeigned delight, and grasp- 
ing me affectionately by the hand— 
it *“‘ How be you ?”—-he exclaimed—* How be you, Forester—you 

a looks well, anyways.” 

“Why, I am well, ‘'om”—responded I—“ but I shall be better 
Tt —_ I’ve had that drink that Archer’s getting ready—you’re dry, I 
a! ii ancy—” 

se Sartain !” was the expected answer ; and in a moment the pale 
Amontillado sherry and the bitters were paraded—but no such 
d d washy stuff, as he termed it, would the old Trojan look at, 
much less taste; and Harry was compelled to produce the liquor 
it stand, well stored with potent waters, when at the nick of time 
mi McTavish entered in full fig for a regular slap-up party, not know- 
ing at all whom he had been asked to meet. Not the least dis- 
| composed, however, that capital fellow was instantly at home, and 

as usual up toevery sort of fun. 

: * What, Draw,’—he said— who the devil thought of seeing 
you here—when did you come down ?—Oh—the dew certainly” — 
he continued in reply to Archer, who was pressing a drink on him 
—‘‘the mountain dew for me—catch a Highlander at any other 
dram, when Whasky’s to the fore—aye, Tom.” 

‘Catch you at any dram, exceptin that what’s strongest. See 
to him now”—as Mac tossed off his modicum, and smacked his 
lips approvingly—* see to him now—I’d jist as lief drink down so 
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much fire, and Ae pours it in—pours it in jist like as one it was 
mother’s milk to the d—d critter.” 

** Ple-ase Sur, t’ dinner’s re-ady”—announced Timothy,throwing 
open the folding doors, and displaying the front room, with a beau- 
tiful fire blazing, and a good old-fashioned round table covered with 
exquisite white damask-linen, and laid with four covers, each 
flanked by a most unusual display of glasses—a mighty bell- 
mouthed rummer, namely, on a tall slender stock with a white spiral 
line running up through the centre, an apt substitute for that most 
awkward of all contrivances, the ordinary champagne glass—a 
beautiful green hock goblet, with a wreath of grapes and vine 
leaves wrought in relief about the rim—a massy water tumbler 
elaborately diamond-cut—and a capacious sherry-glass so delicate 
and thin that the slender chrystal actually seemed to bend under 
the pressure of your lip; nor were the liquors wanting in propor- 
tion—two silver wine-coolers, all frosted over with the exudations 
from the ice within, displayed the long necks of a champagne flask 
and a bottle of Johannisbergher, and four decanters hung out their 
labels of Port, Madeira, brown Sherry, and Amontillado—while 
two or three black, copper-wired bottles, in the chimney-corner, 
announced a stock of heavy-wet, for suchas should incline to malt. 
I had expected from Tom’s lips some preternatural burst of won- 
der, at this display of preparation, the like of which, as I conceived, 
had never met his eyes before—but, whether he had been indoc- 
trinated by previous feeds at Harry’s hospitable board, or had 
learned by his own native wit the difficult lesson of Nil admirari, 
he sat down without any comment, though he stared a little wildly 
when he saw nothing eatable upon the table, except a large dish of 
raw oysters, flanked by a lemon and a cruet of cayenne. With 
most ineffable disdain he waved off the plate which Tim presented 
to him, with a “‘G—d d—n you, I arnt a goin to give my belly 
cold with no such chillin’ stuff as that. I’d like to know now, 
Archer, if this bees all that you’re a goin to give us—for if so be 
it is, I’ll go stret down to the nigger’s yonder, and git me a beef 
steak and onions ?” 

“Why not exactly, Tom,” responded Archer, when he could 
speak for laughing—‘“ these are merely for a whet to give us an 
appetite.” ! 

“A d—d queer sort of wet, I think—why I’d have thought that 
ere rum, what McTavish took, would have been wet enough, till 
what time as you got at the champagne—and, as for appetite, I 
reckon now a man whose guts is always cravin—cravin—like yours 
be, had better a taken somethin dry to keep it down like, than a 
wet to moisten it up more.” 

By this time the natives, which had so moved Tom’s indigna- 
tion, were succeeded by a tureen of superb mutton broth, to which 
the old man did devote himself most assiduously, while Mac was 
loud in approbation of the brose, saying it only wanted bannocks 
to be perfection. 

“ D—n you, you’re niver satisfied—you aint’—Tom had com- 
menced, when he was cut short by “ The Sherry round—Tim”— 









est!” ‘The old man thrust his rummer forth, as being infinitely 
the biggest, and—Timothy persisting in pouring out the strongand 
fruity sherry into the proper glass—burst out again indignantly— 

*1’d be pleased to know, Archer, now, why you puts big glasses 
on the table, if you don’t mean they should be drinked out of—to 
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| | from our host—* you’d better take the brown, Tom, it’s the strong- 
| | tantalize a chap, I reckon”—down went the wine at one gulp, and 
a the exquisite aroma conquered—he licked his lips, sighed audibly, 
I smiled, grinned, then laughed aloud. ‘ I see—I see”—he said at 
last—“ you reckons it’s too prime to be drinked out of big ones— 
and [ dunknow but what you’re right too—but what on airthe is 
|| we to drink out of these—not water, that I know! leastways, I ni- 
| | ver see none in this house, no how.” 
“ The green one is for brandy—Tom !” McTavish answered. 
“Ey, Ey!’—Tom interrupted him—“ and they makes them 
green, | guess, so as no one shall see how much a body takes— 
now that’s what I does call genteel !” 
** And this large plain one”— added Mac, looking as grave as a 
|| judge, and lifting one of the huge champagne glasses—‘* isa dram 
i glass for drinking Scotch whiskey—what they call in the Highlands 
il a thimblefull—” 
i “They take itasa medicine there, you see, Tom”—continued 
il Archer—‘‘a preventive to a disease well known in those parts, 
i . called the Scotch fiddle—did you ever hear of it 2” 

““Carnt say”—responded Tom “ what like is ’t?” 

“Oh, Mac will tell you, he suffers from it sadly—didn’t you see 
him tuck in the specific—it was in compliment to him I| had the 
| thimbles set out to-day.” 

Al “Oh! that’s it, ay?”—the fat man answered—* well I don’t 
| care if I do”—in answer to Harry’s inquiry whether he would take 
some boiled shad, which, with caper sauce, had replaced the soup 
—‘ I don’t care if I do—Shads isn’t got to Newburgh yet, least- 
1 | ways I[ harnt seen none—” 

Bi Well might he say that, by the way, for they had scarce appear- 
ed in New York, and were attainable now only at the moderate rate 
of something near their weight in silver. After the fish, a dram 
of Farentosh was circulated in one small glass, exquisitely carved 
into the semblance of a thistle, which Draw disposed of with no 
comment save a passing wonder that when men could get apple- 
ay they should be willing to take up with such smoky trash as 
that. 

A saddle of roast mutton, which had been hanging, Harry said, 
six weeks, a present from that excellent good fellow, the Captain 
of the Swallow, followed, and with it came the split-corks—* by 
heavens,” [ cried, almost involuntarily—“ what a superb cham- 
pagne”—suffering, after the interjection, something exceeding half 
a pint of that delicious, dry, high-flavored, and rich-bodied nectar, 
to glide down my gullet. 

** Yes”—answered Harry—“ yes—alack ! that it should be the 
last!—This is the last but one of the first importation of the 
Crown—no such wine ever came before into this country, no such 
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has followed it. We shall discuss the brace to-day—what better 
opportunity? Here is McTavish, its originator, the best judge in 
the land !—Frank Forester, who has sipped of the like at Crockie’s, 
and a place or two beside, which we could mention—myself, who 
am not slow at any decent tipple—and Thomas Draw, who knows 
it—I suppose—from Jersey Cider !” 

“Yes, and I knows it fromthe Jarsey champagne tew—which 
you stick into poor chaps, what you fancies doosn’t know no bet- 
ter—give me some more of that ere mutton and some jelly—you 
are most d d sparin of your jelly now—and Timothy, you 
snoopin rascal, fill this ere thimblefull agin with that Creawn 
wine !” 

Wild fowl succeeded, cooked to a turn, hot claret duly qualified 
with cayenne in a sauce-boat by their side—washed down by the 
last flask of Mac’s champagne—of which the last round we quaffed 
sorrowfully, as in duty bound, to the importer’s health, and to the 
memory of the crowned head departed—the only crown, as Harry 
in his funeral oration, truly and pithily observed, which gave the 
lie to the assertion that “uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” 

No womanish display of pastry marred the unity of this most 
solemn masculine repast—a Stilton cheese, a red herring, with 
Goshen butter, pilot bread, and porter, concluded the rare banquet. 
A plate of devilled biscuit, and a magnum of Latour, furnished 
forth the dessert, which we discussed right jovially ; while Timothy, 
after removing Harry’s guns from their post of honor above the 
mantel-piece to their appropriate cases, stole away to the stable to 
prepare his cattle. 

“Now, Boys”—said Harry—‘ make the most of your time. 
There is the claret, the best in my opinion going—for I have always 
prized Mac’s black-sealed Latour far above Lynch's Margaux— 
yes even above that of 25. For Lynch’s wine, though exquisitely 
delicate, was perilous thin—I never tasted it without assenting to 
Serjeant Bothwell’s objection, ‘ Claret’s ower cauld for my stamach,’ 
and desiring like him to qualify it ‘wiatass of eau divie. Now 
this wine has no such fault—it has a body—” 

“T don’t know, Archer’—interrupted Tom—* what that ere 
sarjeant meant with his d——d o di vee, but I know now that I’d 
a d——d sight rayther have a drink o’ brandy, or the least mite of 
applejack, than a whole keg of this red rot-gut !” 

*“ You've hit the nail on the head, Tom”—answered I—while 
Harry, knowing the old man’s propensities, marched off in search 
of the liquor-stand—* It was brandy that the serjeant meant !” 

“Then why in h—1 didn’t he say brandy, like a man— instead of 
coming out with his d—d snivelling o di vee !” 

“Why, Tom”—said I, in explanation—“he admired your fa- 
vorite drink so much, that he used the French name as most com- 
plimentary ; it means water of life !” 

“What, he watered it too, did he ?—I thought he must be a d—d 
poor drinkin man, to call things out of their right names—precious 
little of the raal stuff had he ever drinked, I reckon, watered or 
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not—o di vee! D—n all such Latin trash, saysI. But here’t 
comes. ‘Take a drop, dew, McTavish, it’s better fifty times, and 
healthier tew, than that eternal d—d sour old vinegar—take a 
drop, dew !” 

“Thank you, no!” answered McTavish, well contented with 
his present beverage—and after a pause went on addressing Archer 
—‘ I wish to heaven you’d let me know what you were up to—l’d 
have gone along.” 

‘“‘What hinders you from going now?” said Harry. “I can rig 
you out for the drive, and we can stop at the Carlton, and get your 
gun, and the rest of your traps. I wish to the Lord you would!” 

“Oh! oh!” Tom burst out, on the instant, “ oh, oh! I wont go, 
sartain, less so be McTavish concludes on going tew—we carnt 
‘do nothing without him.” 

It was in vain, however, that we all united in entreating him to 
go along—he had business to do to-morrow—he was afraid of 
getting his feet wet, and fifty other equally valid excuses, till Harry 
exclaimed—* It’s no use, I can tell you Donald’s bluid’s up, and 
there’s anend of it—” 

Whereat McTavish laughed, and saying that he did not think, 
for a very short-sighted man, snipe shooting up to his waist in wa- 
ter, and up to his knees in mud, was the great thing it is cracked 
up to be, filled himself a pretty sufficient dose of hot toddy, and 
drank to our good luck. Just at this moment up rattled, ready 
packed, with the dogs in, the gun-cases stowed, and store of top- 
coats, capes, and bear-skins, all displayed, the wagon to the door. 

*T need not tell you, Mac,” cried Archer, as he wrung the gal- 
lant Celt by the hand, “to make yourself at home—we must be 
off, you know ;”—then opening the window “hand in those coats, 
Timothy, out of that drizzling rain—I thought you had more 
t sense.” 

i ** Nay then, they’re no but joost coom fra under t’ approns,” re- 
iil sponded Tim, not over and above delighted at the reflectionon his 
genius—“ they’re droy as boans Ayse warrant um.” 

“Well! hand them in then—hand them in—where’s your coat, 
Tom ?—that’s it; now look here, buckle on this cape of mine over 
your shoulders, and take this India rubber hood, and tie it over 
your hat, and you may laugh at four-and-twenty-hours’ rain, let alone 
two. You have got toggery enough, Frank, I conclude—so here 
goes for myself.” Whereon he indued, first a pea-jacket of ex- 
|| tra pilot-cloth, and a pair of English mud-boots, buttoning to the 
mid thigh ; and, above these, a regular box coat of stout blue 
dreadnought, with half a dozen capes; an oil-skin covered hat, 
with a curtain to protect his neck and ears, fastening with a hook 
and eye under the chin, completing his attire. In we got, there- 
upon, without more ado. Myself and Timothy, with the two set- 
ters, in the box-seat behind, the leathern apron unrolled and but- 
toned up, over a brace of buffaloes, hairy side inward, to our 
middles—Harry and Tom in front, with one superb black bearskin 
drawn up by a ring and strap to the centre of the back rail between 
them, and the patent water-proof apron hooked up to either end of 
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the seat—the effeminacy of umbrellas we despised—our cigars 
lighted, and our bodies duly muffled up, off we went, at a single 
chirrup of our driver, whose holly four-horse whip stood in the 
socket by his side unheeded, as with his hands ungloved, and his 
beautiful, firm, upright seat upon the box, he wheeled off at a gen- 
tle trot, the good nags knowing their master’s hand and voice, as 
well as if they had been his children, and obeying them far better. 

So well had we timed our departure, that the last bell was ring- 
ing at the ferry, when we reached the foot of Barclay-street, and 
in another moment we were steaming it away jollily toward Jersey 
City. Ten minutes brought us thither; and after rattling mode- 
rately through the ill-paved streets of that miserably filthy mud- 
hole, ycleped in courtesy a city, we struck off at a spanking trot 
across the marshes, climbed the stiff hill beyond them without 
slacking our gait, glanced through Bergen Four Corners,—so 
called because there are five of them—and dashed across Swart- 
wout’s Meadows, after passing the broad Hackensack, at a pace 
that brought us to Tucker’s snug little Tavern, on the hill top in 
Newark, eight minutes inside of the hour. 

* How d’ye do, Mr. Tucker—will you let us have something to 
drink out here, it’s so wet that we wont risk the seats getting damp.” 

“Ay! ay! that’s it—slack the bearing reins, hostler, and get out 
a bucket of water just chilled with two double handfulls of corn- 
meal.” 

** What shall it be, Mr. Archer ?”—dqueried the smart good-hu- 
mored, gentlemanly landlord—* what shall it be to-night ?” 

“‘Oh, the old thing for me—half a pint of the old hard ale, with 
a gill of Hollands in it—nothing like that to drive on in the cold—” 

“T reckon you’re about right there, Sir !—the same for you, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“For me if you please, Tucker,” answered I. 

“No! no!”—cried 'Tom—*“no sich belly-gripes for me—I’ll 
take a horn of applejack, and you needn’t put no water in it.” 

“ Ay’ll tak a paynt o’ t’ aale, Measter Tooker, without t’ gin— 
please Sur.” 

Within five minutes we were all accommodated—the nags with 
their gruel—we with ours. 

“Twas just telling my boy, Mister Archer, I thought it quite 
likely you’d be here to-night, it rained so very heavy.” 

“Ay? ay? you’ve not forgot my shooting rules then, since last 
fall. Well! we shall have a clear night by-and-bye, shall we not, 
and a fair day to-morrow ?” 

“I reckon so,” replied the other, “the clouds is lightening now, 
and you can see a star or two there to the nor’rard !” 

“ Well! good night !” 

* Good night, and goodluck ! Sir.” Cigars fresh lighted, on we 
went; and the storm gradually ceased, as the night fell ; and, by 
the time we reached the big swamp, it was clear all over the fir- 
mament ; with a dark, dark, blue sky, and millions of stars twink- 
ling gaily—and the wind blowing freshly but pleasantly out of the 
nor-norwest ! 
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“ Did I not tell you so, boys ?”—exclaimed Archer, joyously, 
pointing with his whip to the bright skies—“ we’ll have a glorious 
day to-morrow ”—just as he spoke, we reached the little toll-gate 
by the Morris Canal; and, as we paused to change a fifty cent 
piece, what should we hear, high in air, rapidly passing over our 
heads, but the well known “ skeap ! skeap !”—the thin shrill squeak 
of unnumbered snipe, busy in their nocturnal voyage. 

“There, ‘Tom,—did you hear that?—you old fat rascal ”°— 
shouted Harry, elated beyond conception—* Did you hear that? 
—we shall have grand sport, so the wind doesn’t come to blow too 
hard. Are you wet, boys?” 

“Not a mite”—answered Tom—‘the heat of that ungodly 
sight of liquor that we tuck afore we started, has kept a steamin, 
steamin, out o’ me, till it’s evaporated all the rain, I reckon.” 

** Well, we shall be at Captain Joe’s directly, and then we’ll get 
out and have a warm—” 

“Yes! and a wet too!—The devil a bit would you think of a 
warm, if so be you couldn’t warm your inside, at the same time, 
I guess.” 

On we went, rattling away through half a dozen Bloomfields, 
south, east, and middle—shaving the bad, paved jog—just by the 
blacksmith’s shop—by a sudden turn to the left, which the nags 
had so often executed, that they now did it of their own accord, 
precisely at the needful moment. 

“ Why you didn’t turn them horses out—I reckon, Archer.— What 
scart them off the road so sudden?—and why didn’t you have 
a better hold on them ?—a d—d nice drivin man you be—I dont 
think !” muttered 'Tom. 

_ “There is a very bad jog there, Tom”—Archer replied—* I 
have broke two springs and an axle there at different times—and 
| | now I always turn out for it; and old Bob knows the road so well, 
Tht he never waits for orders !” 

By iii “You be d——d”—answered Tom, very testily—* you don’t 

a go tellin me no sich lies as that are—leastways if you want me 
if to believe them !” 
| | ** Well look here ”—replied Harry—“ there’s another bad place I 
tf turn out for always, by that next tavern on the hill top. I turn 
| out as far as ever I can to the left, till my wheel all but scrapes the 
butt of that tall hickory, whose top you can see dark against the 
| bright horizon—now then you shall take the reins, if you will pro- 
mise to hold them quite steady, giving the horses their heads per- 
fectly free, and I’ll bet you our bill at Joe Mann’s that they will 
turn out for it; and I will put the whip into the socket, and neither 
speak, nor even whistle to them !” 

“Done! done !”—said Tom—“ I'll go that! done !—we’ll drink 
three times round, each of us—you shant git off cheap no ways, 
I can tell you”—and, as he spoke, he grasped the reins ; and giv- 
ing them head, on we went at a slapping pace—we neared the bad 
spot; and I took a firm grip of the side rails, feeling pretty confi- 
dent that, if they should not turn out, crossing the deep stony wa- 
tercourse at that rate we must break something. 
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“Niver heed—niver heed—Measter Frank ”—Tim whispered, 
with a scarcely audible chuckle, “t’ auld horse ‘ll toorn out, fast 
enoof, Ayse oophaud him !—Measter Draa’s stook for drinks this 
toime, and sartain !” 

And sure enough, when we did reach the critical place, the true 
horses did sheer off the road as if they were going slap into the 
fence; and instantly swung into it again, whisking the wagon after 
them with a lurch that, if we had not all been looking out, must 
have inevitably landed some of us on terra firma. 

“— n them horses ”—grunted out ‘l'om, much chop fallen— 
“they are half men, I reckon, jist like as Archer’s half dog, and 
the rest of him gun—there’s nothin nat’ral about him, nor nothin 
that belongs to him, I swon!” 

* Well, hand the reins over”—exclaimed Harry—* for here we 
are close to Uncle Joe’s, and they are sure to turn off to his door 
again—but as it’s rather a nasty corner, and as they are sure to 
turn a good deal too quickly, I would rather have hold of them.” 

Scarcely had he taken them in hand, before we passed the gable 
end of a large double house ; rattled up on the cobble-paved yard ; 
wheeled suddenly to the left between a pump, a huge old apple 
tree, protected by a box of stout square timber, and the angle of 
the building; passed the door; and, turning round almost on a 
pivot, so as to bring the nags’ noses to the road again, came back 
to it; stopped with a short jerk—and out jumped Harry, the apron 
having been let down at his corner, and the reins unbuckled pre- 
viously. 

“Put the blankets on them, Tim!—we’ll stop here—ten mi- 
nutes.” 

We mounted the steep stairs; entered the little bar-room; and 
encountered Uncle Joe, a mountain of a man, with a mountain of 
a heart—much such an animal as Tom, to look upon; but taller 
and larger framed—having run, as Harry afterwards expounded it 
to Draw, to bone, while he had run to gut! A good deal of fun 
passed, while we were drinking. A horn of very choice Monon- 
gahela, which, be it known to all men, Uncle Joe keeps—as well 
as peach brandy—of better quality than any Boniface eastward of 
Philadelphia. 

“Come! come !”—cried Harry, interrupting the confabulation 
of these two sons of Anak, who having now met for the first time, 
seemed mightily disposed to draw together— Come! come! we 
cant stay here all night. We will be here to breakfast on Friday 
morning, about eight o’clock, Uncle Joe, so get us something nice 
—and I wish you’d buy me a few dozen of fresh eggs, and have 
them put up snugly. Hurrah! Tom—got a light, Forester ?—In 
with you, we will be at Hard’s in half an hour!” Over Mount 
Prospect—or the Cranetown hill, as diversely by gods and men, 
it is denominated—we struggled at a very modest trot; then down 
one long, smooth, gentle slope, of some five miles in length, we 
clattered cheerily enough; we reached the toll-gate on the brink of 
the Passaic, and thence again a short mile over the raised causeway 
and the five bridges—so called because there are seven of them, 
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spanning the seven channels into which that lovely river here di- 
vides itself—to Hard’s long, low, neat, old, Dutch tavern, on the 
left side of the sandy road, with a long stable, water-trough, and 
barn over against it. 

“ Ya—ha—ha—ha—hip ”—shouted Timothy. And out came 
our worthy host, Beers Hard—and John Van Dyne, of whom much 
more anon—and half a dozen others. 

A glass all round of tip-top champagne brandy—a neat snug 
supper of capital veal cutlets, ham and eggs, and pork steaks and 
sausages—a brief consultation on the best beat for to-morrow— 
and then to bed we went, and dreamed—I at least—till the break 
of day, of dead points, double shots, and game-bags swollen to 
the size of meal sacks. 





FIRST TREATMENT OF SOME INJURIES AND DISEASES TO 
WHICH THE HORSE IS SUBJECT : 


BEING A SEQUEL TO 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


In the following paper I by no means intend to indicate the ve- 
terinary treatment of those grave diseases to which all horses are 
occasionally liable, as this would be arrogating to myself a know- 
ledge which, in all probability, I but imperfectly possess ; but it is 
simply my wish to point out to masters of horses the rationale of 
the operation of those remedies which may with safety be em- 
ployed in the absence of the veterinary practitioner, and by whose 
agency the worst results of disease may possibly be successfully 
combated until sound medical advice can be procured. 

This is, in many instances, a matter of far greater importance 
than may at first be imagined, inasmuch as—in the country espe- 
cially—it very frequently happens that you do not reside within 
several miles of any veterinary surgeon on whose skill you can 
rely, and consequently, if you are yourself aware of the action of 
those remedies which appear to be indicated by the symptoms of 
disease or injury which manifest themselves, it will not only be 
perfectly needless to send for the nearest farrier—who will proba- 
bly be unable to give you any satisfactory reason for the treatment 
he adopts—but you will also, in most cases, avoid the risk attend- 
ant upon ignorance, or, at least, want of judgment. 

The greater number of cases requiring the immediate aid of ve- 


-terinary science are undoubtedly of an inflammatory type, and 


therefore I hold that it behooves every man to be aware of the 
symptoms and general treatment of inflammation, together with its 
nature and consequences. Do not imagine, however, that I design 
to weary you with a lengthened disquisition on this most important 
subject—to do full justice to which would very far exceed the li- 
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« 
mits of my treatise—as those who wish to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of it may very easily do so by consulting many medical 
works in which the arcana of inflammation are completely explained ; 
whereas my object is merely to detail the means by which inflam- 
mation may be subdued—the symptoms indicative of its presence 
—and the mode in which it is excited. 

Inflammation, then, is an increased action of the arteries. When 
this is confined to any particular part the inflammation is local ; 
when general excitement takes place, fever is established. It is, 
however, extremely questionable if the latter be ever present by 
itself alone, but general febrile action is invariably aroused by local 
inflammation, the whole system sympathising with the part affected. 
To understand the mode in which an injured part exhibits some of 
the symptoms of inflammatory action, it is necessary to know that 
the primum mobile of the whole of the blood circulating throughout 
the body is the Heart, which, by its contractions, propels this 
fluid through the blood-vessels, which ramify in every direction, 
gradually diminishing in size until they become so minute that the 
smallest needle cannot be inserted in any part of the skin and sub- 
jacent parts without giving exit to their contents. 

When any part then receives an injury, the heart by sympathy 
soon takes the alarm, its action is forthwith increased, and it ac- 
cordingly propels the blood with greater force than before, and 
consequently with greater velocity ; and the blood-vessels of the 
diseased or wounded part have the inherent property of attracting 
to themselves a greater portion of the blood than they usually con- 
vey. Hence they become distended, and therefore is it that en- 
largement or swelling is one symptom of inflammation. Heat, the 
origin of which, though by many supposed to depend on the ner- 
vous system, still remains a mystery—is another leading symptom 
of inflammatory action; and the third is Pain, an invariable at- 
tendant on the same state. 

Thus, then, when you find swelling, heat, and pain in any parti- 
cular part, you will have no doubt of its being inflamed; if you 
have, lay your finger on the pulse, and your doubts will be removed. 
The number of contractions in the horse’s heart in a minute varies 
in its healthy state, according to the nature of the animal, from 
thirty-eight to forty-two ; and as each contraction produces a cor- 
respondent beat in the arteries by the passage of the blood, forty 
strokes in the minute are the average number found in the pulse 
during a natural state of the system. 

The pulse may be felt in any moderate-sized artery of the body, 
but you will most conveniently find it under the jaw-bone, near to 
that part where its upper and more circular part begins to merge 
into the lower and straighter portion. Here you may, without dif- 
ficulty, feel a cord-like substance, half as big as the little finger, 
or larger, and in which you will easily distinguish a pulsation of 
greater or less force, and more or less rapid, according to the de- 
gree of inflammation, or irritation, which exists. Accustom your- 
self to judge of the natural state of a horse’s pulse, and you will 
soon very readily be able to discriminate between its healthy and 
its morbid action. 
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Having ascertained the presence of inflammation, the next point 
to be considered is how to reduce it. When it is severe, this 
should be attempted both generally and locally, and thus is it ef- 
fected. 

Inflammation is attacked generally in two ways—by abstracting 
blood from the body ; by which you not only leave a less quantity 
to be propelled to the inflamed part, but also diminish the action 
and power of the heart by taking away this its natural stimulus, 
and producing general weakness :—and by preventing the re-accu- 
mulation of this fluid through the medium of a spare and unstimu- 
lating diet ; for all the nutritious particles of food are eventually 
transformed into blood, while those which are incapable of affording 
nourishment pass off in the form of feces and urine. ‘There are 
likewise medicines which tend to diminish the vigor of the heart’s 
action, as antimony and digitalis, and which are therefore employed 
in cases of acute inflammation; but with these I have nothing to 
do, as “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing”—and I would 
therefore recommend you never to tamper with medicines unless 
you are well: satisfied of your own competency to employ them— 
as my object is simply to indicate what steps you may safely adopt 
in the absence of those who are qualified to direct the medical 
treatment of your stable. 

Purgatives, to a certain extent, may, however, be resorted to in 
most cases of inflammation ; and by removing with the feces a 
considerable quantity of fluid matter, they tend materially to di- 
minish the vital power. In most cases of severe external inflam- 
mation, you may certainly take upon yourself to give a dose of 
physic, provided the necessity for it be urgent; and for this pur- 
pose you may administer from half a pint to a pint of linseed oil, 
according to your horse’s constitution ; and, if needful, add thereto 
a few drops of croton oil when speedy purgation is desired. Should 
this not be requisite, aloes is the usual medicine employed with a 
view to opening the bowels, and appears to be the best adapted to 
the nature of the horse. The dose, according to the degree of in- 
flammation present and to the strength of the constitution, should 
be from three or four to five or six drachms, to which may be added 
half a drachm or a drachm of calomel, and about a scruple of gin- 
ger. The whole may be made into a ball of the usual size with 
linseed meal, or liquorice powder, and any adhesive material, as 
honey, treacle, soap, and the like. If any doubt exist in your mind 
as to the propriety of giving physic, you can at any rate seldom go 
wrong in having your horse back-raked, and administering to him 
a glyster consisting simply of a gallon of thin and tepid gruel. 
This will relieve the intestines of a portion of their contents until 
the necessity for more active treatment be determined by your ve- 
terinary surgeon. 

Nitre, in doses of from half an ounce to an ounce, may likewise 
be given in tepid water without danger of producing mischief. 
This medicine operates principally as a diuretic, and, by exciting 
the action of the kidneys, withdraws from the system a great quan- 
tity of feecal matter under the form of urine. Recollect that I am 
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now speaking of external injuries and their treatment; for in the 
case of inflammation of the bowels or kidneys, those medicines 
which tend to excite the action of either of these parts would of 
course be improper. Indeed, though I may hastily glance at the 
nature of some internal inflammations, I would rather do so witha 
view to arouse the curiosity of my reader on subjects of such in- 
terest, than to lay down any certain rules for their treatment, ex- 
cept in cases of great urgency. 

We will now suppose that while out hunting your horse has, in 
leaping, severely strained one of the back sinews of his leg. You 
find him dead lame, and, on dismounting, perceive that he imme- 
diately puts the affected leg forward and supports it solely on the 
toe. ‘This leads you to examine it, and you find that, on passing 
your hand down the back part of the leg, the horse flinches, and 
shows signs of tenderness and pain in the part. You have some 
distance, we will say, to go before you reach home ; and being fr 
from any town where you are likely to procure good accommodation 
for your horse, and possibly good veterinary advice, you make up 
your mind to get him back to his own stable if possible, so that he 
may rest in a place to which he is accustomed, and have the advan- 
tage of being constantly under your own immediate care and su- 
perintendence. 

The first thing you do then is to lead your horse gently to the 
nearest piece of water: put his legs into it, and continue for seve- 
ral minutes to splash it over the affected limb; after which, take 
your pocket handkerchief and having well soaked it in water, roll 
it carefully, but by no means tightly, round the leg from above the 
knee down to the coronet. Now take a piece of string, if you 
have it, or the ribbon from your hat, pass it round the upper part 
of the handkerchief with sufficient tightness to keep it on without 
impeding the action of the muscles, and turn down the top of the 
handkerchief over it to prevent it from slipping. Fasten the bottom 
part of the handkerchief loosely round the leg, and then set for- 
ward on your journey. Wherever you meet with a pool of water, 
stop and wet the handkerchief well with it, and sluice it over the 
limb for a few minutes. With these precautions you may reach 
home, # you have not any great distance to go, without your 
horse manifesting such decided symptoms of pain and lameness 
as would compel you to get him to the nearest stable, and leave 
him there ; and a horse, like a human being, is always more satis- 
fied and contented at home than elsewhere. 

On reaching his stable, you remove the handkerchief, and find 
the part swollen and painful. Your horse still rests his }eg upon 
the toe the moment he stands still, and the reason for this is, that 
such a position relaxes the tension of the tendons at the back of 
the leg, and throws them out of action, thereby affording relief to 
a certain extent. By the time the saddle and bridle have been re- 
moved, and the dirt brushed off, you fancy, and perhaps justly, 
that the swelling of the injured part is greater than it was: you 
handle it gently, and perceive that it is now burning hot, and that 
the pain has increased to such a degree that your horse shews 
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signs of impatience even when he sees your hand approach his 
leg. There is evidently considerable inflammation coming on, and 
if you lay your finger on the pulse, you find it not only quick, but 
full and jerking. The blood seems to be sent through the artery, 
if I may so express myself, with a bound, as though the heart at 
each contraction seemed to shrink from some unceasing source of 
irritation, instead of propelling the blood in its usual calm and equa- 
ble manner. You send then for a veterinary surgeon, if there be 
a good one at hand, and, if not, you despatch a messenger for one 
on whose judgment you place reliance ; but as hours must probably 
elapse before his attendance can be obtained, you resolve on taking 
the primary treatment of the case into your own hands. What 
then are the general, and what the local, measures you adopt ? 
You have the four symptoms of inflammation present—viz. heat, 
swelling, pain, and excited action of the heart—and, moreover, you 
knew that your horse has recently sustained such an injury as would 
probably give rise to these symptoms. ‘There can, therefore, be 
no doubt whatever about the steps to be pursued in the first in- 
stance. If you are not expert in the use of the lancet, take a fleam 
(which is much the better instrument of the two in the hands of a 

rson not in the habit of bleeding), and remove three, four, or five 
quarts of blood according to the emergency of the case and the 
severity of the signs of inflammation present. Back-rake your 
horse, and give hima warm glyster, as you have not been able to 
prepare him for physic by previously keeping him on warm mashes 
for a day, and then administer to him four or five drachms of aloes 
with one of calomel and a little ginger, made into a ball in the man- 
ner already mentioned, and mix six drachms of nitre in his water. 
His diet must consist simply of warm bran mashes, and a very lit- 
tle hay; nor must any consideration tempt you to allow him corn 
or beans, let him testify what eagerness he may for such food. You 
must now await the operation of your remedies and the arrival of 
the veterinary surgeon, who will give further instructions respecting 
the treatment of your horse. In the meantime, however, let the 
leg be assiduously bathed for a considerable time with hot water of 
as high a temperature as can comfortably be borne ; and when this 
has been done, take a large stocking, cut off the foot, and*rolling 
the leg up till you can pass your finger through both ends at the 
same time, pass it gently over the hoof of the injured leg; fasten 
the bottom of it round the fetlock, and, drawing up the remainder, 
fill it with bran soaked in hot water in which some unctuous sub- 
stance is dissolved. This latter, when used in sufficient quantity, 
will prevent the bran from getting dry and hard, and should there- 
fore never be omitted. The leg of the stocking should be fastened 
by a strong piece of tape, sewn on each side, and of sufficient length 
to pass over the horse’s withers. The poultice should be repeatedly 
wetted with hot water, which can with facility be poured into the 
upper and open portion of the stocking. Be particular that, while 
you are pursuing this mode of treatment, the leg be never allowed 
to cool, as the inflammatory action, being then unrestrained, re-ap- 
pears with a degree of intensity proportioned to the temporary check 
it has sustained. 
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What! I hear you exclaim, am I to bring my horse home with a 
handkerchief dipped in cold water round his leg, and am I to lead 
him every now and then into some pond and throw the water over 
it, for the purpose of afterwards soaking the same part in hot water, 
and applying a hot poultice to it? Here is a pretty ignoramus, 
blowing hot and cold in a breath ; quite ridiculous, by Jove !—* Ri- 
sum teneatis amici?” ; 

Well done, O my Disciple; I like your incredulity, and am glad 
you think to have caught me tripping, because I must now explain 
to you in what manner inflammation is arrested by the application 
of either cold or heat in a liquid form. 

I have already told you, that in inflammation the blood-vessels 
of the inflamed part are greatly distended by blood, and as the ac- 
tion of cold is well known to produce contraction of the muscular 
fibre (which may be familiarly exemplified by the shrunk appearance 
of the features when exposed for any length of time to extreme 
cold), and every artery possesses a muscular coat, it follows that 
by the application of cold water in the first instance, you prevented 
the accumulation of blood in the seat of injury, which by the dis- 
tention of the part alone would probably have induced such pain 
as would have compelled you to leave your horse on the road. 
‘Thus far then you seem to have done well, and can comprehend 
the rationale of such treatment. But, if cold water be capable of 
producing such good effects, why should you fly to hot, say you, 
which must bring about an opposite result ? 

Your reason then for using hot water is this. There is a set of 
vessels in the body called exhalants,which terminate by open mouths 
upon the skin, and give passage to the perspiration; and although 
by the employment of hot water you favor the entrance of blood 
into the blood-vessels by relaxing their muscular coat, and thereby 
produce distention, you at the same time not only relax the sur- 
rounding parts so as to enable them to bear this distention, but at 
the same time produce a similar effect upon the exhalant vessels, 
the discharge from which materially lessens inflammatory action. 
Nor is the swelling, occasionally observed after the use of hot 
water, by any means to be attributed to an increased quantity of 
blood in the blood-vessels, but rather to that relaxation of which I 
have spoken, which so greatly tends to diminish pain and uneasiness. 

Thus you see that I have not blown hot and cold without suffi- 
cient reason for so doing; and if you ask me why, since the result 
of either application is the same eventually, I have advocated a 
change from one to the other, I reply, that in the first instance cold 
was the only remedy at hand, and therefore you had no choice left 
you ; and that having done its duty in arresting inflammation for a 
certain period, I advise the use of hot fluids, because I think that 
they are more soothing to the system generally than are cold appli- 
cations immediately after the receipt of any injury sufficiently 
grave to produce febrile excitement. 

Such then would be the primary steps I should pursue in the 
treatment of such a case as I have just brought under your notice, 
and in others of a similar nature. fi 
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Your object is ever the same, to subdue undue excitement by 
such means as tend to calm the action of the heart in the first in- 
stance, and to keep it in that state until Nature shall have got over 
the shock she has sustained, and to alleviate pain by the employ- 
ment of such means as tend to alleviate local distress. 

Being thus made aware of the reasons for your adopting the 
measures I have recommended, you would doubtless stare to see 
your horse bled, and then immediately blistered over the seat of 
injury by any farrier whom you might send for; and yet I do not 
in the least exaggerate when I declare my firm belief that nine out 
of ten of these men would employ both the means I have enume- 
rated, if requested to attend an accident of the nature of that we 
have just considéred. 

It is not long since I knew a mare irretrievably injured by a far- 
rier who was sent for to attend her on account of a large abscess 
of the leg consequent uponablow. This wiseacre, totally ignorant 
of any right principle of treatment, opened the abscess, as he should 
have done; but, never satisfied with doing a little, proceeded to 
pass a seton through the whole length of the abscess, thus stimu- 
lating a part already sufficiently inflamed ; and crowned his handy- 
work by blistering the whole leg from above the knee down to the 
coronet. ‘The consequence was a permanent callus, for which our 
farrier should have been treated as a Sporting Squire once treated 
one of the same genus whom he accidentally caught in the act of 
burning one of his horse’s feet, so as to make it fit a shoe he had 
| no mind to alter. By the help of his two whippers-in, the red-hot 
iH shoe was vigurously applied to Vulcan’s seat of honor in such a 
way as thereafter to render his identity unquestionable.* 

* This anecdote is told of the celebrated Colonel Thornton. 
{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for March, 1840.} 

















ITEMS FROM THE “SPORTING REVIEW” FOR APRIL. 


As the name of Harkaway has very generally appeared among 
the sires for the present season, it may be as well to state that he 
4 has not been put to stud; that he is at Flintoff’s training stables at 
Hedgeford, and doing gentle work. Little doubt can exist that he 
will come out again this year for some of our principal weight-for- 
age races ; indeed, we are assured that his candid proprietor, some 
Hh few months ago, alluding to the circumstance in a dealer’s yard, in 
Hi Dublin, stated that it was his intention “ to give them (meaning the 
family of Bull) @ prod yet.” 


, 





Hi A brood mare (the property of an Irish Turfman) being turned 

\ into a house for the purpose of being caught, jumped through a 

1 | ! window, little more than three feet square, without balk or touch. 

The height of the window from the ground was four feet. The 

| mare is nearly fifteen hands, and will foal in about a week. This 
feat took place on the 8th of March. S. G. 
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THE MILITARY BREEDING STUDS OF AUSTRIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM A CONTINENTAL SPORTING JOURNAL. 





THE military studs of Austria are, even more than those of 
Prussia, the apple of the eye of some persons, who, not being per- 
fectly acquainted with their organization, nor taking into proper 
consideration our administrative policy, financial and agricultural, 
imagine that nothing is more facile than to call into existence upon 
French ground, establishments equally vast and gigantic as those 
of Austria, which supply at once horses for the cavalry, for the 
service of the court, and for general purposes ; while they at the 
same time serve to improve the breeding of horses throughout the 
different provinces and kingdoms of the empire. 

It is only necessary to cast one’s eyes over the minute divisions 

¢ of our soil, in the greater number of the departments which com- 

pose the kingdom of France at the present time, to study atten- 
tively our governmental farms, our manners and habits, and further, 
the state of our agriculture, and the value of its products, to be 
presently convinced of the impossibility of forming, in France, si- 
milar establishments to those which Austria possesses, and even 
were they called into existence, to derive commensurate benefit 
from them. How astonished am I, then, to see a man whose ex- 
perience must have furnished him with great knowledge, apparently 
convinced that France might beneficially follow the example set by 
Austria, in her military breeding studs. M. le Mereschal Mar- 
mont has travelled much in Austria, Hungary, &c., but he has not 
taken into consideration the peculiar state of the countries where 
those large establishments are located; he does not seem to be 
aware that it is not only necessary to have a country similar to 
those above alluded to, having a thin population in proportion to 
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the extent of country, which latter should necessarily possess vast 


tracts of land uncultivated, but not sterile and incapable of cultiva- 
tion; but also be under the sway of an absolute government, in 
order that those results which have been so much lauded in France 
by numerous persons could be possibly produced. 

Without Hungary, Austria could never have created those im- 
mense establishments; for her other States are in a much more 
prosperous condition, and for them the system of depots for stal- 
lions has been adopted; these latter resemble in some measure 
those which we have in France, the only difference is that the Aus- 
trian ones are under a military organization and management. I 
now proceed to inform my readers of everything relating to the 
Austrian breeding establishments for horses: and from these state- 
ments they will be able to judge as to whether we could form and 
support similar establishments in France, with any view to utility 
under the actual state of our country. 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE AUSTRIAN BREEDING STUDS. 


There are in Austria, six large military breeding studs, of which 
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M. le Comte Henri de Hardegg, General-major of Cavalry, and 
Inspector-General of Cavalry Remounts, is the supreme head and 
Director. 

These establishments are— 


Mezoehegyes, in Hungary, containing 1000 mares. 


Babolna, in Hungary, “ 200 * 
Badautz, in Bakowine “ 400 “« 
Nemoschitz, in Bohemia ad 100“ 
Ossiak, in Carinthia “ 100“ 
Biber, in Styria “s 50 « 
Total - - - - - 1850 


Under the same direction are also placed the seven divisions of 
stallions which there are in the different provinces of the Austrian 
empire, viz. :— 

Vienna, for that part of Austria beyond and within the Lems. 
Hatschein, for Moravia and Silesia. 

Nimbourg, for Bohemia. 

Gratz, for Illyria and Minor Austria. 

Drahowize, for Gallicia. 

Medschen, for Siebenbourg. 

Crems, for Lombardy and Venice. 

These seven divisions of stallions contain altogether about 2000 
horses. 

Each of the cities just named is the seat and the residence of 
acommandant of a department of depéts of stallions. ‘These de- 
pots have several branch establishments dispersed about each pro- 
vindée, and are under the command of officers of different grades. 
The sum annually allowed by the imperial government for the sup- 
port of all these establishments is half a million of florins (1,250,- 
000 francs); independently of which the principal Austrian breed- 
ing studs possess considerable domains, which more than suffice 
for raising forage, &c., for their own use; the horses which these 
breeding establishments furnish to the departmental depdts of 
stallions, are not sold to them, nor are those which are taken to re- 
mount regiments of cavalry accounted for. Their expenses are 
nearly covered by the produce of sales of stallions of the second 
class, and other horses. ‘They do not yet, in Austria, act upon 
the principle of throwing into one general fund for such purposes, 
all the money arising from every productive source in possession 
of a well managed administration, and from improvements effected 
by the enlightened exertions of the authorities, and to which might 
be charged the different improvements, &c., at the respective es- 
tablishments, their system of accounts not being as yet perfected. 
The Austrian mechanical system of finance, as it may be called, 
has not yet spread among our nearer German neighbors ; happily 
for them they have not yet attained this degree of perfection in 
the art of figures. We felicitate them upon their happy igno- 
rance. 

The military studs of Austria are under the immediate orders of 
the Aulic council, but they, from such an arrangement, fall under 
the supervision of the governors of the provinces wherein they are 
located. Every year there is a commission named by the gover- 
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nors of provinces, and presided over by a general officer, which 
inspects the studs within the province, but without taking any ac- 
count of the administrative part of their affairs. 

The two principal branches of this vast administration, that is 
to say, the military breeding studs and the departmental depéts of 
stallions, are constantly thrown into communication with each other 
by the frequent changes which take place by the officers of some 
of the establishments being moved to others, and from the transfer 
of stallions from studs to a depét, and sometimes by the circum- 
stance of stallions being sent from one of the latter establishments 
to a stud. 

The police connected with all these establishments is essentially 
of a military nature. 


MILITARY BREEDING STUDS. 

These studs have for their objects the production of 

Ist. Horses and mares adapted to keep up the several establish- 
ments themselves. 

2nd. Stallions for the departmental depdts. 

These are divided into five classes. 

The first is composed of animals adapted for the purpose of 
breeding from, and whose superior qualities place them in the first 
of the above named catagories. 

The second comprehends those stallions which are judged proper 
for the depots. 

The third is composed of those stallions which the inspector 
considers not good enough to form part of the above depéts. In 
the month of July every year, these animals are disposed of by 
auction, and are purchased to be used as stallions either in the 
counties or communes generally, or by proprietors of lands who 
are breeders of horses. 

Thus, independently of the advantages derived to the country 
from the principal studs and the depots of stallions, the provinces, 
the communes, and individuals possess numerous and powerful 
means of producing and improving the breed of horses. 

The fourth class is composed of 

Ist. ‘Those horses which, although deemed improper to be used 
for breeding, are yet very well adapted for use in the Emperor’s 
stables. 

2nd. Those horses which, not being thought good enough for 
the Imperial service, are nevertheless adapted for remounts, and 
for this purpose are supplied gratis. 

The fifth class is composed of drafted horses, which are disposed 
of by auction for use in the provinces, &c. 


DEPOTS OF STALLIONS. 


These depots were, upon their first formation, designed for no 
other purpose than to supply horses for the wars; but this, the 
original design by the Aulic council of these vast establishments, 
was very soon extended. ‘They are now rendered applicable for 
more general purposes than what they were originally intended for. 
Thus, then, instead of being simply military establishments, the 
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happily conceived design of extending them, has made them pow- 








erful means of improvement and prosperity to their respective pro- 
ih the present time, particular regard is had to the peculiar wants of 
| M their several neighborhoods. 


| For example, some years acquisition is made of the best stal- 

| Wi lions from the Salzbourg country, in order to encourage the breed- 

TA erg of that sort of horse. Actuated by these views, the Austrian 

my ii government lately sent M. de Lorokowitz, Lieutenant attaché to 
Wi the stud of Baholna, into France, to purchase stallions and breed- 
Hi) ing mares of the Boulonnaise and Percheronne breeds, which are 
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Hilt vinces; and in the purchases of horses made for these depots at 





justly noted for being good workers, either for the post or dili- 
Hl gences ; they are of good size, great strength, and fine formation, 
pi and at the same time are very active, and show well. This officer 





has traversed the country where the above races are bred, calling 
Hi upon numerous breeders, attended the different fairs, and inspected 
my many stables in several departments, and then returned to Austria 
| with thirteen stallions and five mares, apparently well pleased with 
hi the animals he had selected. 

il From what is above stated, it is evident that the Austrian studs 
mi are designed to breed and improve horses for every kind of service, 
| from the pleasure horses for the Emperor’s own use, to those em- 
| |) | ployed in the drudgery of agriculture and commerce. It is be- 





tween these two extremes in the species of the horse, that we find 
the horse adapted for war, in all the countries on the earth—as 
well in Austria as in Prussia, as in England and France. 

F THE STUD OF MEZOEHEGYES. 

| This is the most important stud irall the Austrian monarchy ; it 
has been in existence from time immemorial. Situated between 
the two districts (counties) of T’scharad and Arab, in Hungary, it 
was formerly granted to an Amenian, on the condition of his fur- 
nishing a certain number of horses to remount the cavalry. 

In 1785 this establishment received from the Emperor Joseph, 
the title of the Imperial Stud for Light Cavalry, it being designed 
to furnish horses for that arm of the military power, and mares 
proper for breeding from, were procured for that purpose, and kept 
in this stud. At the epoch of the Amenian’s lease falling in, the 
stock of this establishment consisted chiefly of country-bred horses, 
1 an but it was presently augmented by purchases of Siebenbourg, Cir- 
i cassian, and other horses ; the best were selected from various 
ii quarters to improve the stud. 
| The stud was further augmented in the years 1802 and 1804, by 
a considerable importation of Mecklenburg mares—in 1803 by se- 
| veral Spanish horses, and was afterwards further increased by a 
n | number of Neapolitan stallions; in 1811 it received another aug- 
a mentation, by a number of Moravian mares and stallions, and finally 
iia! new blood was infused into it in 1815, by stallions of different 
i breeds being carried away from France at the period of the second 
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invasion, and distributed amongst the several studs throughout the 
Austrian dominions.* 
* Some very valuable stallions were taken from the stud at Rascéres, while the depéts 





a | of Montier-ender and Auxerre, which were at that time united together, were seized and 
a carried off by the Austrian army. 
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The Count de Bubna, the predecessor of the actual inspector, 
conceived the project of extending the breeding stud of Mezoehe- 
gyes to such a degree, as to make it commensurate with supplying 
the whole of the Austrian cavalry with horses. 

To attain this gigantic object it would have been necessary to 
increase the number of breeding mares to such an extent as would 
have increased the number of cattle at this establishment to twenty 
thousand. Unfortunately a great number. of the mares brought 
here for this purpose, were so fatigued by the wants of all kinds 
which they encountered on their route, as well as by the great length 
of their marches and want of necessary attentions while on their 
way from their respective regiments, that great numbers of them 
brought along with them to Mezoehegyes the germs of those dis- 
eases which presently broke out and raged with such violence that 
from change of food, &c., the glanders soon showed itself, and in 
the course of the years 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
carried off twelve thousand horses. 

These immense losses were attributed at the time to the obsti- 
nacy of an Inspector General, who maintained that the greater 
number of the horses that suffered from the glanders in the Aus- 
trian army at that time were condemned as having that disease, 
without sufficient proof of the greater number of them really hav- 
ing had it at all; and also to the principle of noncontagion so per- 
tinaceously adhered to by Colonel Hoepel, the second inspector, 
who objected against any of the glandered horses being killed, and 
persisted against any of the usual precautions whatever being taken 
against the spread of such a frightful malady. 

We find the following words in a report made at the time when 
the glanders was making fearful ravages, ‘“‘ Such (the above named) 
were without doubt the causes which aggravated the dangerous 
state of the stud.” 

These enormous losses, together with the very considerable ex- 
penses continually called for without obtaining the anticipated re- 
sults, nearly broke up the breeding stud of Mezoehegyes. It had 
fallen into nearly irretrievable discredit when the nomination of the 
Count de Hardegg not only brought life again into this establish- 
ment, but also brought about, both in the general military breeding 
studs and the departmental depdts for stallions, a most salutary re- 
form, the beneficial influence of which was soon sensibly felt. 
‘hanks to the efforts and excellent dispositions made by this wor- 
thy general officer, and to those of the commandant Major de Ta- 
vera, a Frenchman, a most meritorious and active man, whose 
whole powers of existence seem concentrated in the exercise of 
his duties as well as to the perfect intelligence of the officers un- 
der their orders ; the magnificent results which the stud of Mezoe- 
hegyes has presented for some years past, has served to obliterate 
past misfortunes and to destroy all the doubts and fears which its 
former disastrous situation gave birth to in the minds of many 
persons. 

The immense plain whereon the stud of Mezoehegyes is situated 
contains an extent of 70,000 arpents. The establishment is di- 
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vided into four principal divisions, viz.—Mezoehegyes, Peregh, 
Ferskes, and Kamaras ; these four parts are subdivided into many 
others for culture and pasturage. Each principal division is under 
the orders of a chef d’escadron, who has under him a lieutenant, 
who is charged with a special surveillance, and who lives in a de- 
tached house in the midst of the division of land confided to his 
superintendence. 

The stud of Mezoehegyes usually contains about 3000 horses 
of all kinds; the last accounts of the establishment give the follow- 
ing state of its chevaline population :— 


IN cinct ncn emnbiensnndnd antmeseeones eens 75 
ED o.natnnee 56500000 26beesee acee ceed eenees 8 
Gs ong. oon okdeckhs cnseccte sees cous 5 
Nah obtawccomdncdcnenstsnchewetetdnes 150 
Fe I OI eines 06s cnnnonenen+ansvasesspa> ot 195 
EE ED io 0 9.0006 o604 bene dene hopncnns cake ens 170 
4 0nb6d 00500000 200e beeensreanationsn need 201 
ED wend. cn06 nnge S0teenes eepene c0sheess 60 
ED MN nen tnce cece wera ecseescs nbbecsssénseee 800 
EE CN noc cddcdkccte ands sudeaccs missiles o6 240 
IED, nc o.ndobnnedcesoxnndonnstnsicness 185 
a 5.0/5 nn GRE AE Rees 0d eRe es one 215 
TG: 62 nes donne ath gaad badd ehadeeeeanesecd 26 
EL ios acca h cadence tang Kambmbine hae 63 
Saddle horses used in the establishment .........-...-..-- 225 
RIND CIR GIR, 6 cn oh an cape nose natdncdacsnend 93 

Horses of different ages, selected and marked to remount ca- 
Ee SD nan neccnsed coda ennndbeosen abenee 102 
EE +s thddhdledensnendataddieebesed uens 3023 


The first efforts of the Count de Hardegg were directed towards 
improving the rural economy of the establishment; he subjected 
the whole of it to an extensive reformation, and carried numerous 
improvements into effect. All the ground made use of to support 
the stud was alternately appropriated to culture and to pasturage ; 
removed all the defective animals, and replaced them by better 
formed horses, adding to the establishment the very best stallions 
and breeding mares he could find both in those of the nobility and 
the Emperor’s stables, and indeed he went so far as to hire the use 
of those belonging to individuals or the court who were not dis- 
posed to sell them. In buying stallions he sought more particu- 
larly to obtain those of the Lipitzan and Cladrup races. The Arab 
and Norman stallions which the Austrians carried away from 
France in 1814 and 1815 were looked upon as very materially 
tending to raise the character of the cattle in the establishment. 

The purchases of Arabian stallions made more latterly have also 
been attended with beneficial results; the last lot brought home 
in consequence of the mission to purchase confided to M. le Major 
Herbert has enriched the Austrian studs with several stallions and 
breeding mares possessing remarkable qualifications. Since the 
time that the managers of the Austrian studs have adopted the 
Arabian blood as the first and most important to breed from, care- 
fully selecting individuals of that race to couple with others whose 
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produce possess both strength and size far superior to what were 
possessed by the former horses in this stud. 
When the cattle at Mezoehegyes generally attained a reasonable 
degree of perfection, considering its great extent, the purchases in 
a great measure ceased, and to the four ancient divisions of this 
establishment wherein the system of leading the stallions to cover 
is the one in use, there is a stud of Neapolitan horses, and another 
of Turkish ones, and six others, where the covering will take place 
ce being at liberty, the following divisions have been 
made :— 
Ist. The stud of carriage mares of the Cladrup and Norman 
breeds. 
2nd. The stud of mares standing different heights, but of the 
very best breeds. 
“re The stud of mares possessing qualities inferior to those of 
0. 2. 
4th. The stud of mares of Oriental blood. 
5th. The stud of bright bay colored mares, very large in size, 
and exceedingly beautiful. 
6th. The stud of brown bay and black mares of large size. 
7th. The stud of mixed colored mares, bay and chesnut. 
8th. The stud of old mares. 
9th. The stud of grey horses. 
10th. The stud of carriage horses. 
11th. The division of convalescent horses. 


All the different parts of this vast stud of Mezoehegyes, and the 
different breeds of horses bred therein, have produced such bril- 
liant results that it has become necessary to make new divisions of 
the improved stock every succeeding year. Thus for example, 
the class No. 6 ought to be composed of brown bays only of large 
size, and the class No. 8 would then consist of black mares with- 
out any mixture with those of any other color. 

In 1826, there were still two divisions wherein the system of 
covering, both animals being quite at liberty, was adhered to; but 
at present they are always led by the hand. Inthe morning the 
mare is tried in an open space, and then is brought to be covered 
within the manege in the presence of the officers of the estab- 
lishment. 

The breeding mares, colts, and stallions, as well as the other 
horses, are classed in the following divisions. 


FIRST DIVISION-——-MEZOEHEGYES. 
The trying and the covering stallions. 
The Hungarian horses and those for working. 
The carriage horses, No. 10. 
And the four studs of mares comprised in Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


SECOND DIVISION-——PEREGH. 
The three studs of mares comprised under the Nos. 6, 7, and 9- 
The stud of 4 year old mares. 
The stud or division of convalescents. 
VOL. XI. 22 
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THIRD DIVISION—FERSKES. 


The stud of mares, No. 1. 
The three studs of horses of 1,2, and 3 years old. 


FOURTH DIVISION——-KAMARAS. 
The stud of mares, No. 8. 
The three studs of fillies of 1, 2, and 3 years old. 


The four studs of mares comprised in the first division are 
brought in the winter season to Mezoehegyes, which is the resi- 
dence of the lieutenant of superintendence. These divisions do not 
contain separately more than from sixty to eighty head of horses. 

The stud No. 7, alone, possesses 150 mares, but it is divided 
into two troops, as well in the stables as in the pastures, the one 
consisting of 80 bay horses, and the other of 70 chesnut ones. 

The divisions of foals, to which is also given the designation of 
studs, contain from 170 to 210 heads. 

The Arabian horses are separated ina manner peculiar to thein- 
selves, and as the plan is to form as many distinctions as possible 
in the stud, it is the custom in spring to send into the sheds and 
paddocks separate to themselves, the mares in foal and those which 
have just dropped their young. This prudent method is also adopted 
as regards the colts and fillies of the same ages. 

The horses at Mezoehegyes are fed in the following manner :— 

The stallions of great size and strength receive a half boisseau 
of oats aday. And during the covering season they are allowed 
a quarter of a boisseau extra. 

Those stallions which are of moderate size and powers have a 
proportionate and consequently smaller quantity of food at all 
times. 

These two classes receive each day without distinction, 10 lbs. 
of hay and 7 lbs. of straw; but a part of the hay is nearly always 
replaced by either oats, barley or wheat straw, which is given in a 
larger portion than the hay for which it is substituted. 

The young horses which are destined for stallions, as well as the 
geldings which run loose, receive, when they are not at grass, 
25 lbs. of hay each day. 





In our last number we called the attention of the Jockey Club to some vexatious 
proceedings against Sir Gilbert Heathcote and others for having violated the pro- 
visions of the Act 13 Geo. II., “to restrain and prevent the excessive increase of 
horse-races,”’ by which persons are interdicted from running more horses than one 
in any given race, under heavy penalties. The Duke of Richmond promptly re- 
— to the call, having, within a few days after our publication, introduced a 

ill into the House of Lords to repeal so much of the Act as related tu the penal- 
ties incurred, on payment of taxed costs; and also, in case of any action being 
commenced subsequently to the passing of the Act, empowering a Judge to order 
such action to be discontinued without payment of costs.—The Bill received the 
Royal assent on the 23d of March, and the coup de grace has thus been given to 
informers, who can now gain nothing by “their motion,” as well as to a certain 
horde of depredators, whose “‘ cause of action,” nine cases in ten, is merely to unr 
up long bills of costs. {London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April 1840.) 
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THE APPROACHING RACING SEASON. 


As we are about to commence the Racing Season of 1840, a 
few observations on its prospects, &c., may not be deemed out of 
place. The large quantity of lucrative Handicaps—which species 
of racing has been very much in vogue during the last four or five 
years—advertised for in the Calendar, and the number of subscri- 
bers’ names annexed to each race of that description, shew a con- 
siderable increase of Patrons to the Turf. I am by no means 
prepared to argue the question whether these disproportionate 
weight-races are or are not conducive to the best interests of Racing 
in general; it is sufficient to know that, from the great temptations 
held out, we keep in training many a stumped-up tit solely for the 
purpose of getting “ well in” some of these good things ere the 
year runs out. Many Noblemen and Gent!emen of the Old School 
are decidedly averse to this “levelling system ;” and the frequent 
complaints, and roundly-asserted statements “of such and such a 
horse starting only to be more favorably weighted for some tich fu- 
ture Handicap,” only serves to confirm in their minds the impolicy 
of allowing such like races to be got up entirely (as they say) for 
the benefit of the speculating Legs, or throwing temptation in the 
path of the needy Turfite “to do the thing that’s wrong.” It must 
be admitted, however, that to the visitor of the race-course these 
races afford a great treat, inasmuch as they almost always bring 
out large Fields. 

A considerable degree of interest of late years has been mani- 
fested amongst the middle classes as regards Racing; and now 
there is scarcely a tavern on the west side of Temple Bar but 
what has its lottery on any of the great events of the year: the 
Stakes vary from £50 to £500 on either the Derby or St. Leger. 
In Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and most other large towns in 
the North of England, sweepstakes of the same kind are to be 
met with in almost every hotel, and very considerable sums change 
hands upon the result of any important race. It is only within the 
last fourteen years that the odds from Tattersall’s have been regu- 
larly reported to the Morning and Evening Papers; now they are 
furnished with as much regularity as the “ City Intelligence” or 
the “ Trade Report.” 

To commence, however, with the nature of my subject, I will 
call my readers’ attention to the Croxton Park Meeting of 1840. 
Under the powerful patronage of the Duke of Rutland, and having 
the advantage of being in the very heart of the finest Fox-hunting 
country in the world, it is not at all surprising that these races 
have for years maintained a high, if not the highest, head of all the 
Spring Hunt Meetings. The Granby Handicap has thirty-five ac- 
ceptances, with the celebrated Cardinal Puff, now the property of 
the Marquis of Waterford, at 13st. 8lb., at the head of the list ; 
the Gold Cup has seventeen acceptances ; and the Billesdon Coplow 
and other Stakes have been most liberally subscribed to. Bellis- 
sima is the favorite for the Billesdon Coplow, which is a race 
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solely for horses half-bred. None but Gentlemen riders are allowed 
to perform at Croxton. 

The Newmarket Spring Meetings are always of the greatest im- 
portance to the betting man, because they afford some insight to 
the coming events at Epsom. The Riddlesworth of the present 
year seems likely to lie between Lord Chesterfield and Mr. ‘Thorn- 
hill, Lord Jersey’s chance resting with Glenorchy, whose legs they 
say will not stand sufficient preparation, although very tender means 
are used to keep him up for the race. 

Theon is expected to show for the P.P. Fifty Sovereigns Sweep- 
stakes against Janus, Merle, and Diploma; the latter filly has many 
fanciers. The pet of Pettit’s string is the grey colt by Clearwell, 
out of Angelica by Rubens; he will make his debut for the Column 
Stakes against Assassin, the colt out of Velvet, King of the Peak, 
and something of the Duke of Portland’s: the grey is the favorite 
at odds against the Field. The High Ash Stakes brings out Per- 
seus, a favorite in R. Prince’s stable, against the filly out of Row- 
ton’s dam, Dreadnought, and Hellespont; and the result will in all 
probability elevate Mr. Greville’s chance for the Derby. The 
Berkeley Square Stakes is expected to tempt the flying North- 
country-mare Black Bess to have a shy with Grey Milton and one 
of Lord Exeter’s, probably the Lucetta colt; and the event will of 
course cause a rise or fall, as regards her, in the Derby and Oaks 
betting. Ottoman has a Match against Olive-branch, giving 7lbs., 
D. M., and is also engaged in a 100 Sovs. Sweepstakes, also D. 
M., against Lord Exeter’s Amurath and the Ramona colt; he is a 
very fine horse, but some judges are of opinion that his legs are 
not of that wear and tear sort required to fulfil his Newmarket en- 
gagements and stand for the Derby. Joe Rogers’ lot will be kept 
quiet until the day arrives; it consists of St. Andrew, Partridge, 
Reindeer, and two nice looking colts of Mr. H. Combe’s. It is 
very uncertain what will come from Scott’s stable for the Craven 
Meeting. ‘The First Spring Meeting will send some of the crack 
Derby favorites to the right-about. Assassin most likely will 
walk over for his race on the Monday, and Chameau is as likely 
to receive in his Match. The ‘Two Thousand Guineas Stakes has 
been most extensively betted upon; the following are in prepara- 
tion: Torres Vedras, Ottoman, colt out of Duke of Portland’s, 
colt out of Lucetta, colt out of Velvet, Amurath, Wardan, Grey 
Milton, Bagdad, Crucifix, Capote, colt out of Angelica, Confederate, 
Dreadnought, and Black Beck; and of these the Angelica colt, 
Ottoman, Wardan, Confederate, Grey Milton, and Lord Exeter’s 
lot have been backed very freely. Some surprise has been mani- 
fested at the long odds bid against Crucifix for this race, and if 1 
may venture an opinion, I should say, if the filly stands well on the 
day, she is as likely to start, and quite as likely to win, as anything 
engaged in the Stake. It is well known that Lord George Ben- 
tinck is too good a judge of racing to keep his horses “ wrapped 
up in lavender” when such a prize as the Two Thousand Guineas 
stands open to him—nous verrons. The One Thousand Guineas 
Stakes will bring out only a short Field; Crucifix, Black Bess, 
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Sister to Cara, Currency, and perhaps one or two others. This 
race will prove a “ tell-tale” to the bettors onthe Oaks. The entry 
for the Newmarket Stakes is a very strong one, but as most of the 
horses engaged in that race will have appeared previously to its 
coming off, it is very uncertain what will go, so much depends upon 
their previous running. The Beaufort Stakes will bring out Pro- 
tector; but whether the Squire’s filly will shew or not “ deponent 
sayeth not.” The Second Spring Meeting will have its usual 
Rowley Mile Plate for the refuse of the Derby favorites. 

To the bettors round the Derby of 1840 has been productive of 
considerable profit, as upwards of sixty horses have been regularly 
inthe market, and upwards of thirty have found supporters at 25 
to 1, some at much less; while the preposterous long odds, so 
much in vogue last year, particularly as regards Scott’s horses, 
i have not been acted upon in the market. Of the favorites, the An- 
gelica colt, Confederate, Bockhara, Ottoman, and Monops have 
been the most extensively backed. As near as I can get to the 
number of horses in training and entered for this race, I can call to 
remembrance seventy-nine ; of this number Scott alone has sixteen, 
and John Day half that number. As far as the public running of 
last year goes, Wardan’s chance is decidedly the best ; yet from 
the copious odds offered against him, it is more than probable that 
John Day has something better to depend upon amongst his lot. 
The trials of the Angelica colt with Pettit’s other horses prove him 
to be a colt of superior merit, as well as a finely-shaped animal 
for the Epsom course. Confederate’s friends are amazingly fond ; 
they say he can beat Deception at even weights (?), and is fourteen 
pounds better that Fitzroy! Bockhara is strongly admired by the 
Epsom gentry; he is one of the neatest goers in the Stake, and if 
all is true that we hear about his beating Valentissimo at great dis- 
advantages as regards weight, I can only say that Sir Gilbert’s 
chance is exceedingly strong. Of Lord Exeter’s lot I by no means 
think meanly, for the colts out of Velvet, Lucetta, and Marinella (now 
called Amurath), are very promising, and in very fine form. The 
Newmarket Spring Meetings are sure to alter the position of many 
of the present favorites. For the Oaks, Crucifix deservedly stands 
by many points first favorite: Lalla Rookh and Black Bess, how- 
ever, have many fanciers; and in all probability this race will afford 
more interesting speculation this year than for many previous ones, 
as Currency, filly out of Rowton’s dam, Pocahontas, Telata, and 
Diploma, are very frequently talked about. The intervening day 
between the Derby and Oaks is very generally approved of, as it 
affords a filly a chance for both races, and also the betting men a 
little relaxation from their Derby labors. 

The Ascot Heath list reads remarkably well. The Ascot Derby 
has ten subscribers, and some high sounding names will be found 
amongst the lot; the Coronation Stakes for three-year-olds, has 
nine subscribers; the Windsor Castle Stakes has seven names at- 
tached to it; and the Gold Cup closed the other day with the fol- 
lowing horses—Hetman Platoff, Bloomsbury, Don John, Deception, 
Euclid, Caravan, Montreal, St. Francis, Bosphorus, Valentissimo, 
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Melbourne, Quo Minus, Flambeau, Feather, Jovial Batchelor, and 
Prince Albert—a goodly lot if all keep well. The favorites are 
Deception, Hetman Platoff, and Bloomsbury, but Euclid and Mon- 
treal have many friends. This will in all likelihood be a sporting 
event. The Ascot Stakes and other races that remain open have 
been already most liberally subscribed to; and I hesitate not to say 
that the Ascot Heath Meeting of the present year will be one of 
great splendor, as well as productive of rare sport. 

At the Chester Meeting things wear a most cheering aspect ; the 
good people of the famed old City seem determined not to be out- 
done by its spirited and newly sprung-up rival, Liverpool. For 
the Tradesmen’s Plate forty-six horses have been handicapped, 
thirty-five of which have been accepted, leaving only eleven forfeit- 
ures, and of these three or four paid more in consequence of other 
engagements than from any dislike to their weights. The favorites 
for this rich prize are Cowboy, Lanercost, Gilbert Gurney, King 
Cole, and Tubalcain. The running of the latter horse at Coventry 
on the 11th was of first rate quality, taking the strength of the 
Field into the question, and I feel pretty confident that he will run 
forward for the Chester Cup. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that Lanercost’s chance, with 9st. 9lb. on his back, is anything like 
a good one; and notwithstanding his being at much less odds, I 
should decidedly prefer standing my money upon King Cole, Sir 
Ralph, or Cruiskeen, for this race, than having Lanercost a winner 
in my book. ‘The Dee Stakes will bring out De Clifford, The 
Shah, and one or two others. The Shah has many friends, and 
is thought highly of by the Scott party, in whose stable he is 
trained. 

The Liverpool July Meeting promises well. ‘The Tradesmen’s 
Cup has a very numerous entry, including all the best horses in 
the country, thanks to the van system! but as the weights will not 
be declared until after the Newton races, it is impossible to give 
an opinion as to the probable result. ‘The St. Leger has a nice 
Field, and as the distance is a mile and three quarters, it will afford 
a tolerable criterion to the bettors on the great Doncaster race. 
The following favorites are engaged in the race:—De Clifford, 
The Shah, bl. c. by The Mole, out of Marianne, Queen Anne, 
Naworth, Middleham, and Dr. Caius. ‘The other Stakes are filling 
amazingly well. The weight of public money is sure to draw good 
and respectable horses to any Meeting; and the Liverpool Gentry 
are very liberal in this respect, indeed more than at any other Racing 
Meeting I know. 

The Goodwood Meetings, to judge from their yearly increasing 
influence, seem determined to give all others a decided “ go by.” 
The bill of fare for 1840 is in every respect very superior to any 
other Meeting of the year. For the Four-year-old 300 Sovs. 
Sweepstakes, three miles and five furlongs, sixteen horses stand 
entered ; amongst them, Cesar, The Corsair, Bosphorus, and 
Tamburini, and to these four the race seems likely to lie, as most 
of the others are either out of training or sold to the Foreign Mar- 
ket. The Drawing Room Stakes can boast of thirty subscribers, 
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and amongst the number may be found most of the Derby and 
Oaks favorites. The Racing Stakes has eighteen subscribers ; the 
Nassau Stakes, for fillies only, sixteen ; the Two-year-old Produce 
Stakes of 100 Sovs. each has twenty-seven names annexed to it; 
and the Goodwood Stakes and Cup (both still open) have already 
more subscribers than of any previous year. Such being the state 
of affairs, a splendid week’s sport is certain. 

The Doncaster St. Leger has one hundred and twelve nomina- 
tions: the favorites are Crucifix, Gibraltar, De Clifford, Dunstan, 
The Shah, and Milksop. The alteration in naming the horses when 
yearlings, instead of the original rule when two years old, has cer- 
tainly increased the entry; but it cannot be denied that it often 
shuts out a two-year-old runner that has improved upon his year- 
ling form, and thereby inspired his owner with additional confi- 
dence. The Foal Stakes has ten subscribers; the Park Hill 
Stakes has twenty-four subscribers at 50 sovs. each; and a Three- 
year-old Sweepstakes of 200 sovs. each has thirteen subscribers ;— 
thus showing a decided improvement in the list from the last four 
or five years. 

The October Meetings have been very well patronized. The 
number of two-year-olds in training at Newmarket and elsewhere 
are not only many, but, from what I can learn, highly promising, 
particularly the Newmarket lots ; to wit, Stephenson’s, Pettit’s, 
Rogers’s, &c. The Grand Duke Michael Stakes has twenty-seven 
subscribers, containing most of the crack favorites for the Derby, 
Oaks, and Leger. 

I have now waded through the lists of the principal Meetings, 
and I am quite certain that few will quarrel with the entries at each ; 
therefore it only remains to be told that the Turf was never in a 
more prosperous state than at the present time, z.e. if any criterion 
can be formed by the increase of subscribers to Stakes, and the 
great quantity of horses of all descriptions in training. 

A Quiet anp Easy OBSERVER. 


{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April, 1840.) 





ON THE.USE OF THOROUGH-BRED HORSES 


FOR ORDINARY PURPOSES. 


BY T. B. JOHNSON, ESQ., OF LONDON. 


Ir will easily be perceived, even by the most superficial observ- 
ers, that the lower orders of animated nature most susceptible of 
domestication, readily alter their form, their color, &c.; or,in other 
words, are induced to assume appearances very different from the 
original prototype, thus impressively exhibiting what may be called 
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the influence of art on the operations of nature. Hence we per- 
ceive that the dog, who so willingly enters into the service of man, 
who so eagerly watches the looks of his master, and anticipates 
his desires; who becomes not only well acquainted with every 
member of the family, but recognises every creature belonging to 
the establishment ; is susceptible of a degree of domestication be- 
yond most, if not all, other animals ; in consequence, he assumes 
colors, forms, and appearances, as the wisdom or the whim of his 
human protector may direct, almost ad infinitum; for it must be 
admitted the ramifications of the dog are endless, or at least, im- 
press something like such an idea upon the mind. 

In these preliminary physiological observations the influence of 
climate should not be forgotten ; because some creatures, as the 
dog and horse, for instance, live and propagate in almost every la- 
titude on the surface of the globe, while other animals languish, 
and become sterile if removed from those regions of the earth to 
which they are indigenous, and constrained to breathe beneath an 
atmosphere of an opposite temperature. The subject of the pre- 
sent article being the Horse, it may be truly remarked, that though 
susceptible of very considerable variety, inasmuch as nature has 
denied him the capacity of that familiar adhesive domestication for 
which the dog is so remarkable, and as he is physiologically less 
flexible, so the influence of art must be necessarily exercised ona 
narrower scale than that offered by the latter, and ramifications 
will be less numerous, or in corresponding proportion. 

The Horse is found wild, or in a state of unlimited freedom, in 
few parts of the world; and, if we would thus contemplate him, 
we must not turn our attention to the deserts of Arabia, though 
such an idea may perhaps be entertained by many who have not 
attentively considered the subject ; there is not the least proof, as 
far as history will retrospectively carry the mind, that wild horses 
ever existed in these regions ; like the Dog, he seems to have been 
intended for a sort of domestic life, for the service of man, and 
even in those parts where he roams at large, he has been constrained 
to adopt a desultory savage life, owing to the desertion of him by 
his master. The wild horses of the Ukraine, immortalized by the 
pen of that forcible, and even awful genius, Byron, originated from 
animals used by the Tartars, and which in the bloody and devas- 
tating wars of those people were left destitute of a master, and 
forced to seek subsistence in the wilds of that part of the world. 
Myriads of wild horses darken the almost boundless savannahs and 
wildernesses of South America, and in the regions West of the 
Mississippi, near the base of the Rocky Mountains; but how did 
they originate? Not from a wild prototype, as we are not aware 
that the Horse was originally found on any part of the vast con- 
tinents of the Western World, or on the islands which appertain to 
them. Soon after the discovery of America by Columbus, hordes 
of avaricious adventurers followed in his wake, and perceiving the 


advantage which the use of the Horse gave over the unfortunate. 


natives, took numbers of these animals with them, many of which 
became neglected by the Spaniards, were thus forced into a life of 
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unrestrained liberty, and have multiplied amazingly in a climate so 
well suited to their constitution. 

The horse is the most elegant quadruped in nature, the noblest 
variety being found beneath the almost scorching heats of an Ara- 
bian sun; but he is capable of existing in all the milder latitudes, 
and even in Iceland. He attains his greatest bulk in the Flemish 
marshes, and also in those of Essex and Lincolnshire; but the 
succulency of the herbage which thus raises the animal to an un- 
wieldy size debases his quality, by rendering his bones porous, his 
tendon small, his muscle flabby; he is sluggish, and if pressed be- 
yond a slow rate of going, or kept for any considerable time at 
labor, sinks under his task, will perhaps die, and if he survive, will 
not “soon come round.” 

‘The Arabian horse, on the contrary, though a diminutive animal 
compared with the huge creature of Flanders, is remarkable for his 
powers of perseverance ; he will travel eighty miles a day for se- 
veral days in succession, proceeding all the time with the utmost 
cheerfulness and spirit; such are the accounts we have received 
from travellers—to which the writer can give credit from what has 
fallen under his own observation, and which will not seem incon- 
sistent with truth to any person who will duly consider the quality 
of the animal, the ivory-like hardness of his bone, the superior de- 
velopment of the tendon, the firmness of the muscle, and the ge- 
neral wiryness of the frame. 

The English thorough-bred horse claims an Arabian paternity ; 
and here let it be stated, that under this designation (the Arabian) 
is meant to be included the Barb, and all those Eastern horses 
whose purity of blood (or rather of breed) remains undoubted. 
Prior to the acknowledged and well-authenticated introduction of 
Eastern blood, the horses of Britain could claim no higher pedigree 
than the old English Hunter, or the Cleveland Bay; very useful 
animals in their way, which, however, could neither “ go the pace 
nor the distance ;” yet these animals inherited a strain of the 
genuine blood, but how or where obtained it is not possible to state, 
with anything like precision. The thorough-bred must have been 
originally derived from the Arabian horse, and a mare of the Cleve- 
land Bay breed or old English Hunter; and although great pains 
were taken to render the blood as pure as possible, yet, as the 
source was not unsullied on both sides, as the pure stream was 
originally polluted, can the taint ever be washed out? It is doubt- 
ful; and if an opinion is to be formed from the thorough-bred 
horses of England and America, it tends to prove that the muddled 
stream has not been completely clarified. The racers of both 
countries have attained a much larger size and length of stride than 
the legitimate Arabian, and are fleeter for a short distance ; but 
they do not possess equal powers of perseverance, and under what 
may be called hard and successive labor, would succumb to the 
almost invincible little horse. 

If we compare the Arabian with the thorough-bred horse, we 
shall find the head of the former well set on, his forehead wide, 
his nostrils high and open, his eye clear, bold, and remarkably ex- 
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pressive ; his shoulder bone obliquely placed, his arm long, short 
from the knee to the ground, pastern rather long and very elastic ; 
foot upright, round and beautiful; barrel round, ribs deep, loin suf- 
ficiently lax, quarters well set in, widely spread, gaskins broad, 
the muscular development descending almost to the hock ; tail set 
on high, forming as it were a continuation of the back bone: a 
lateral view of the Arabian shows the depth of his chest, his pos- 
terior elevation, and from the manner in which the shoulder is placed 
and the quarter set in, it will be perceived that he must possess the 
free use of his fore and hind legs when the saddle is on his back— 
indeed it will be seen that the saddle cannot get out of its proper 
place. Further, the Arabian impresses upon the mind the idea of 
“a large horse in a little compass ;” an animal beautiful in form, 
possessing extraordinary strength and activity. The English racer 
rarely presents the handsome head for which the Arabian is re- 
markable, the nostril characteristic is seldom observable; to be 
brief, our racer is not the Arabian of larger size, but an animal which 
by comparison appears raised on stilts, whose length of leg is con- 
sequently disproportionate ; what is worse, the legs or feet, or both, 
of our racers, are generally faulty ; while those of the Arabian are 
beautiful, and perfect—of all the Arabians which ever fell under 
our notice, not one had objectionable legs or feet. The action of 
many of our racers is forced and even lumbering, that of the Ara- 
bian light, bounding, elastic, and deer-like; and when any of our 
racers retain the genuine action or mode of going, they never fail 
to manifest superior speed. 

When the speed of the hound became improved so as to out- 
strip the pace of the old English Hunter, recourse was had to well 
bred horses for the hunting field; horses three parts bred, for in- 
stance ; but as the improved fleetness of the former was found to 
impart superior animation in the chase, every means were employed 
to increase it still further, till at length hunting has become a sys- 
tem of racing, in which nothing but full blood, or something nearly 
approximating it, can maintain a place with the hounds. 

If our thorough-bred horse be not exactly equal to his Arabian 
progenitor in the quality of his bone, tendon, and muscle; if his 
action be not so sightly and so interesting as that of his paternal 
prototype—he is yet superior to every other variety, and the qua- 
lity of the nags of this country will be found to correspond with 
their breeding, declining in proportion as they recede from the 
acknowledged thorough-bred. Blood always tells in the hunting 
field (and indeed every where else) ; no inferiorly bred horse can 
get through dirt or a heavy country like full blood, none can come 
up so well at the finish of a distressing run, or return home so 
cheerfully after the business of the day. A thorough-bred horse 
is rarely rode off his feed; however severe the exertions of the 
day may have been, he will generally feed when he reaches his 
stable ; indeed there can scarcely be a better test of blood than 
the quantity of corn which the animal will swallow; a half-bred 
horse would soon sicken at the manger, if corn were placed before 
him in the bountiful and unsparing manner in which it is adminis- 
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tered in the training stable; and in consequence of this capacity 
of feeding upon hard meat, containing the greatest quantity of nu- 
triment in the smallest space, they are enabled to perform the se- 
verest tasks, and (in the phraseology of the school) “to come round 
again in a short time if a pinch too much happen to be taken out if 
of them.” 

It results therefore that as full blood is so desirable for the hunt- | 
ing field, it must be equally so for the road; such is the case be- 
yond all question. It has been remarked that thorough-bred hacks _ 
are more apt to stumble and fall than those of baser blood, but it 
is a most egregious mistake; if the shoulder possess the correct 
obliquity, the horse will not (I may say cannot) come down—if at 
least he be properly treated. 

For all the lighter kinds of draught, the thorough-bred horse is 
decidedly preferable: and even for the operations of agriculture, 
a copious infusion of what is understood by the term blood, would 
be found a great improvement; a class of animals would thus be 
produced, not so bulky perhaps as those at present in general use, 
but more vigorous and stronger, more active, and capable of endu- 
ring much greater and more long-continued fatigue. 

Finally, in regard to the term blood, it has reference to the qua- 
lity of the animal rather than to the fluid which circulates in his : 
veins; the genuine blood, as it may be termed, standing alone as 
respects the powers of speed and the capability of supporting fa- 
tigue, in consequence of texture and conformation, which have 
been precedingly described. 
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MOOSE HUNTING DURING THE SUMMER SEASON IN NOVA SCOTIA. 












BY MEADOWS, 


Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 















‘‘ Wet, Meadows, here we are again,” said Tom Howard, as 
he stepped on the dock at Annapolis; ‘‘ there are our guides, and 
right glad they appear to see us.—How are you, old boy—how 
are you, Adella—what news about the Moose—when shall we be 
off.” 

‘Just as brother pleases—but it’s too far to go to camp to-night 
—sun not more than three hours.” 

“Very true,” said Tom; ‘“‘so we will spend the evening here, 
and be off bright and early in the morning.” 

Our swarthy friends had us up with the sun; a hearty breakfast 
was soon despatched, and we made tracks for the forest. Never 
did [ more enjoy a morning walk. A foreigner cannot imagine 
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the splendor of the robes with which Nature here clothes her autum- 
nal forests. The glowing pencil of the old Italian school never ap- 
proached the brilliant and variegated tinting. Every shade of 
scarlet, purple, yellow, and green, is mixed up with the rich dark 
foliage ; and indeed so unlike is it to any other woodland scenery, 
that were a clever artist to make a good representation of its beau- 
ties, he would stand a very fair chance of being ridiculed by the 
European Virtuoso. Our tramp was enlivened by the conversation 
of the two Indians, for though these people appear to us taciturn, 
yet they are naturally lively, and very talkative. Indeed I always 
thought that their seeming gravity was the effect of suspicion. 
An Indian encampment is a perfect Bedlam—the old men smoking 
and relating their hunting adventures—the young wrestling, racing, 
&c.—the squaws in circular groups, making baskets, snow-shoes, 
clothing, &c., and are anything but a quiet company. Scandal and 
the merits of the beaux are in this last assemblage as freely and 
noisily discussed as in any parlor of our fashionable belles. But 
let the white man enter this joyous group and everything is hushed, 
the squaws retire to their camps, the men put on a sullen look, and 
the pale-face is eyed with suspicion and fear. The red man has 
suffered so much persecution from his white brother, that it is not 
to be wondered at that he is unwilling to extend the hand of friend- 
ship, without being first assured his confidence is not misplaced. 

We found Partridge in abundance, chiefly those called the Spruce 
Partridge, which resembles much the Moor Fowl of England, both 
in flavor and appearance. 

We reached Adella’s wigwam just as the sun was taking his last 
peep at us over the western mountains, and though we had walked 
some eighteen miles through a thickly wooded country, we agreed 
after supper to take a shy at the Moose. 

“ No time like the present,” said ‘Tom—* we have a lovely night, 
the harvest moon is at her full, and I am too anxious to sleep. 
‘My soul’s in arms!’—shoulder blunderbuss!—each man to his 
blanket! his share of lush and grub !—are you ready, gentlemen ? 
—march !”—and off we went. 

The sharp October air came chilling upon us as we strode forth, 
and made the exercise agreeable. Howard had pleased to this 
moment to keep me in blessed ignorance, and I began to think we 
were on rather a wild expedition. 

‘In the name of our great Nimrod,” said I, ‘‘do, like a good 
fellow, give me some little idea what we are to do, and how we are 
to shoot Moose at this hour of the night.” 

‘“‘'There you rather puzzle me,” replied Howard, ‘I am quite as 
much in the dark as yourself, never having before tried this sport. 
All I know is, that the Moose pair off at this season. But what is 
Adella about—what are you doing, pealing the bark off that 
beach.” 

“OQ, me only making call,” said the Indian, as he twisted a long 
piece of bark, in a conical shape (something like a postman’s tin 


trumpet), “‘ only making call, to make noise like Cow Moose. When 
Bull Moose call then me answer.” 
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F “T fear,” said I, “it will be like calling ‘spirits from the vasty 
eep.’ ” 

But the fellow has again stopped, and is cutting down small 
spruce.—‘* What’s in the wind now 2” 

Adella, after he had finished his chopping, gathered up the 
spruces, and choosing a piece of dry mossy ground, he stuck the 
bushes in a circle large enough to hold the party; then motioning 
us to enter, he followed, and closing the aperture, we were enclosed 
in a snug little encampment. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Tom, “ what is next to be done—this seems but 
dull music. Are we to wait here till some unfortunate Moose 
strolls this way ?” 

“Oh, me lay out many nights and see no Moose—many cold 
nights, and nothing in camp to eat. Very hard for poor Indian to 
live now. White man kill all game. Some shoot um—some trap 
um—but many, many Moose, Caraboo, Deer, and many bird killed, 
when white man burn woods for clear land every spring—some- 
times burn poor Indian, too.” 

‘** But how do the woodmen trap the Moose 2?” 

“Why, white man he go find track of Moose down to spring— 
well, Moose come every night, may-be, to drink, and when he sar- 
tain Moose always come, he get new rope (no tar)—he then go to 
track, and bend down good stout ash, and make him fast with stake, 
close to track—then he fix down a little brush fence, right across 
track, he take rope and make running noose, and fasten rope to ash, 
and put noose on the brush. Well, Moose come (he never go out 
of track), he come to brush and step um leg high, sometime put 
um right into noose. Well, he find he caught, den he make great 
jump; up go ash, and Moose go on his back, his leg in de air— 
more harder he pull more harder rope hold.” 

“Well, but would it not be much easier for the men to shoot the 
Moose ?” 

“Ono; white man too busy; may be he bad shot—may be he 
only wound Moose, then Moose run away and die. White man 
no able to follow, only Indian, able to find track.” 

We had conversed long upon hunting, &c. The night was frosty, 
and our blankets were brought into play—to say nothing of the 
mountain dew, and a stone pipe.to keep us warm. Adella many 
times had tried his call, which produced a sound not unlike the 
lowing of a domestic cow. The conversation now flagged, and I 
was laying on my back, ruminating on the dancing orbs above me 
(taking into serious consideration whether they were inhabited, 
and if so, whether the natives really do, as has been learnedly stated, 
carry their heads under their arms, and I was just bringing another 
if to bear upon the inconvenience of such a proceeding in hunting, 
é&c.,) when I was disturbed by a distant low which Adella in- 
stantly answered with his call. 

“ Now, brother, we sure to see Bull Moose—he think Cow call 
him, and when he come and no find cow, he very mad (just same 
as you, spose you going to see pretty squaw and she no come). 
Moose always most quiet of any beast, though um very big, most 
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big as horse, and horns ten times big as deer, and he very strong 
He very quiet, but he no like to be cheated out of um cow; so 
when he come you be very still, and no shoot um till I tell you. 
May be he kill you if he get mad, and see.” 

We could hear from time to time the loud bellow of the Bull 
Moose, which was always answered by the call. Our rifles were 
examined, and we remained in a state of anxious suspense about 
half an hour. At last we could distinctly hear the tramp of the 
Bull as he tore through the thicket. It may appear but tame work 
to lay in ambush, and lure a poor animal to the muzzle of your 
gun—yet, for my Own part, I must confess my feelings were ex- 
cited to a degree I had seldom before experienced. The novelty of 
the scene, the deep roar of the Bull echoing from hill to hill, the 
death-like quiet, and then the tremendous rush of the powerful 
creature as he caught the sound of the Indian’s call, wrought me 
up to a pitch of curiosity which was almost past bearing, and more 
than once did Howard pull me down as I attempted to peer over 
our palisade. I was soon happily relieved by the Bull Moose 
bursting forth into the open space before us. He gazed round, and 
throwing back his heavy antlered head, sent forth a roar that made 
me clutch my rifle with redoubled vigor. Echo after echo answered 
the cry, until it died away in a faint and distant whisper; then, to 
my surprise, another roar (which appeared quite near us) burst 
upon our ears. I looked at the bull before us—for a moment he 
stood, his head bent in an attitude of great attention: but as soon 
as the bellowing was renewed he uttered a shrill cry, and dashed 
the dry leaves and dust over his back, and almost instantly another 
Bull rushed into the open. Adella’s call had been most lucky in 
luring two rivals for this shadow of amate. I might moralize upon 
this (many a poor devil has been cheated with a worse imitation), 
but such is not my province. It was a noble sight to look upon 
these two majestic creatures, in the gray and silvery moonlight, 
surveying each other like two forest champions, measuring each 
other’s power. ‘They stood near seventeen hands, and their many 
tined antlers spread at least six feet in the span. Not long did 
they dally—a few preliminary shakes, as many scrapings of the 
dirt, and they dashed forward with a force and energy that would 
have surprised the oldest Spanish Bull-fighter. I now pitched my 
rifle to my shoulder, having recovered from the surprise, but Adella 
held my arm, and signing me to be quiet, seized one of the small 
branches of our ambush, and throwing himself on the ground, com- 
menced worming himself up to the Moose, who appeared pretty 
equally matched. Howard and myself, with our rifles firmly grasped, 
watched with much anxiety the motions of the Indian, and more 
than once I was inclined to risk a shot at the struggling animals. 
At length Adella, having got within reach of his prey, sprung from 
the ground, and by a sharp blow from his axe, severed the tendon 
of the hind leg of one of the Bulls, and instantly disappeared in 
the thicket. ‘The wounded Moose rolled over upon his side, and 
his adversary commenced goading him in a most dreadful manner. 
I felt pity for the poor helpless Bull, and was taking deliberate aim 
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at his remorseless adversary, when I was again prevented by the 
Indian. Adella now put his call to his lips, and imitated the low- 
ing of aCow Moose. Quick as thought the Bull turned, and ad- 
vanced towards us—the lowing was repeated, and the Moose ac- 
tually came within ten yards of our ambush. But he now seemed 
to “smell a rat,” and shaking his formidable horns, he glared 
searchingly into the thick brush. ‘The Indian now gave the sign— 
two balls entered his brain, and he sunk upon the turf motionless. 
The Indian now stepped forth, and after dealing the ham-strung 
Moose a stunning blow on the brow, drew his keen knife across 
the throat of the prostrate Bull. 

“ Well, my boy, there lay our two combatants; "twas a glorious 
sight that forest joust. But I cannot but think our game has been 
killed most ingloriously—Adella, why did you not let us shoot the 
Moose ?” 

“Why me thought brother maybe only wound um—then no get 
um—maybe Moose make fight, then maybe kill you—best make 
sure.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Howard, “these fellows always look out for 
No. 1. You know our bargain to let the Indian have the carcases, 
save one hind quarter—we the hide and bones. Now those Moose 
will weigh near 350lbs., and the venison (which, by-the-bye, is 
the most delicious of all meat,) is worth sixpence per pound at 
least, so he is right to make sure. Yes, yes! I know these people 
pretty well—they have been cheated so often by the white men, 
they have at last learned to outwit them. Before I knew this fa- 
mily I was often deceived by Indians. I was once left in the woods 
many miles from any settlement, by an Indian whom I had hired to 
carry my traps Caraboo hunting. He went off on a bear track at 
such a pace I could not follow. 1 was paying him ten shillings a 
day, and he could get five pounds at a magistrate’s for the bear’s 
nose. My starving to death in the woods was quite immaterial to 
him. But what are we to do now, Adella?” 

*““O no use any more try call Moose, if any near he hear gun, 
and no come to-night. We must stay and watch these Moose, or 
Fox and Lynx spoil um meat. Master Tom, you know how find 
um way, you go to camp and sleep—you almost all one Indian, 
now.” 

“Come along, Meadows, if you are not afraid to trust to my 
piloting at night.” 

As we sauntered quietly along, I more than once heard a most 
unearthly cry. At length the sound was quite near us— 

** Look to your rifle,” said Tom, “there is one of those infernal 
catamounts, or, as Adella would call them, ‘ Indian devils,’—a sort 
of leopard. ‘They are very savage, but seldom openly attack when 
two men are together. I think we have little chance of seeing 
him—he most probably smells the blood of our Moose, so let us 
go back and put poor Adella on his guard. Do you hear that cry ? 
Any person would suppose it was the voice of a woman or child 
in distress. ‘These devils sometimes lure people into the woods by 
that wail, spring on them from a tree, and overpower them in an 
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instant; if they fail, the cowardly brutes make off to prepare for 
another spring. They will never face an enemy if they can help 
it, but if brought to, they fight like devils, and are as tenacious of 
life as a worm. Fortunately there are very few of them, or it 
would be most dangerous to hunt these woods.” 

We hastened back to Adella, and found him occupied in making 
a fire. 

“Ah! brother, what, you lost your way.” 

“No, no! we come back to tell you that we heard an Indian 
Devil a short distance off—you had better be on your guard.” 

“O me hear him—I make fire for keep good look out. He no 
dare come if he see me wide awake.” 

“* Well, as morning is not far off, we will remain with you, and 
if we are sleepy, take a snooze before the fire.” 

*‘ Just as brother pleases.” 

“Are there any other dangerous beasts in these woods?” said 
I, after we had seated ourselves. 

“No; for the bear cannot be called dangerous, seeing he seldom 
makes an attack on man. If you choose to commence the fray, 
and bruin gets the better of you, you should not blame him if he 
makes a meal off your dainty carcass. In the Spring (when the 
she bear has her cubs with her) they are rather nasty customers. 
A poor farmer lost his two feet some years ago by a bear, and 
this is the only accident I can remember having heard of in 
these parts for some time. The poor fellow was going home from 
work late in the evening, when he met an old she bear and two 
cubs, face to face. He had no weapon, and knowing it was useless 
to run, walked quietly forward, going a little out of the road. He 
thought madam might permit him to pass, but as he advanced, the 
‘old un” reared and made right at him. He did not wait for the 
kind embrace of the courteous lady, but ungallantly turned and 
mounted a small ash. The bear followed, but could not climb the 
tree ; so quietly laying down at the foot of the saplin, commenced 
suckling her cubs. ‘The poor fellow was not more than a mile 
from home, and he told me the way he hallooed was “a caution to 
thunder ;” but it was of no avail. About midnight his tormentor 
moved off. Quietly slipping down, the man advanced, and cau- 
tiously peered into the dark woods, when to his horror he saw two 
balls of fire glaring at him not ten paces off. He made a rush to 
regain his tree, but unfortunately in the dark mistook it, and climbed 
a larger one—the bear followed, and succeeded in getting up far 
enough to reach his feet, which she mangled in a most dreadful 
manner. Nevertheless, the poor man kept his hold, and was found 
next morning lashed with his handkerchief to the top of the tree, 
almost lifeless from anguish and loss of blood—the bear and cubs 
were killed.” 

“1 think you told me you had a Bear hunt near here once—let 
us hear something of it,” said I. 

“ Well, my boy, I do not think the account will keep you awake, 
but let’s have a drink—and now here goes. I was over here on a 
visit to a jolly young Yorkshire settler, shooting wild geese and 
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spring snipe. On the second day Sharp told me a bear had been 
tracked to a den, and all the neighbors had turned out to destroy 
the plunderer. Of course I joined the party and proceeded to the 
rendezvous. ‘There were some thirty men collected, armed with 
guns, pitchforks, salmon spears, and axes. ‘They had made a 
monstrous fire at the mouth of the cavern (which was under a steep 
cliff,) and had thrown in large quantities of tar and sulphur, but the 
bear had not yet made his. appearance. The countrymen kept a 
most respectful distance. 

‘“** Dang it, Measter Tom,’ said Sharp, ‘these here chaps beant 
the roight stuff to kill thick am there beaste. Loy hoold, men, and 
haul away this ere fire—hoo d’ye expect the Bar to cum oot through 
all thick smother and smoke.’ 

‘So saying, he, with the assistance of some of the more bold, 
cleared away the bonfire from before the cave. 

“* Noo,’ said Sharp, when the smoke had disappeared, ‘ turn in 
some o’ yer best dogs.’ 

“Five pretty good dogs were sent in, or rather pitched in—for 
little did any of them seem to relish the work—and after a short 
time there was a most infernal racket in the cave for some minutes 
—then all was again quiet; and after a while a poor mangled cur 
crawled out, his bowels dragging on the ground—the others never 
left the den. I had made up my mind from the first not to trust to 
the assistance of the gaping crowd, should the bear make a rush, 
and therefore climbed the face of the cliff, and gained a position 
some fifteen yards above the entrance of the cave, where I had a 
good view directly down into Bruin’s retreat, and also of the brag- 
ging louts before me. It was growing late in the day, and every- 
thing had failed to force the ‘ varmint’ forth. The men having pro- 
cured a supply of rum, and seeing no chance of the bear making 
his appearance, were loud in their boasts of what they would do 
when he did come, when, peeping down, I saw our friend cautious- 
ly climbing up. I did not give the fellows notice of his move- 
ments, lest the noise should disturb him, so that he stepped forth 
amongst them quite unawares. A cry burst from the astonished 
bumpkins, and the next minute Bruin received their volley. Did 
I say he received ?—’twas a gross mistake. Not a shot went near 
him—the face of the rock caught every bullet, and though I was 
fifteen yards above him, I most distinctly heard the balls strike 
above my head! I looked through the smoke for my comrades, 
but nothing was to be seen save the skirts of some of the most 
brave, or perhaps the slowest. Our friend, the bear, stood champ- 
ing his teeth in a manner that made me feel most superlatively 
happy, when I thought of my position. I was determined not to 
let the shaggy monster off without a shot, so I shouldered Joe 
Manton and gave Bruin, first a ball in his shoulder, and then, as 
he turned to see from whence the injury came, I gave him a dose 
of buckshot over the nose and eyes, which was anything but an 
eye-opener. Would you believe it, the ungrateful brute, instead of 
taking it as a compliment, sent forth a most savage roar, and com- 
menced climbing the cliff, with a view of forcing his ungainly car- 
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cass into my company. ‘ Well,’ said I, aloud, ‘here’s a pretty go! 
I’m to fight that infernal ugly devil on four foot of bare rock, and 
no person near to see fair play.’— 

“*¢ Noo yer doant!’ cried a voice directly over my head— Noo 
yer doant, Mister; just duck yer head oot o’ t’ way, and I’ll gi’ 
thick um there mutton ateing nigger sich a grist as ’ll larn him 
manners.’ 

‘So saying Sharp let fly, but his shot was either badly directed, 
or the bear’s head was too tough, for the enraged beast redoubled 
his exertions to reach me. 

“<That’s roight, mun,’ said Sharp, as he landed on the rock by 
my side, ‘ d’ye load away.’ 

“And clubbing his musket, he dealt the bear (which was now 
within reach) a terrific blow on the sconce, but without the least 
effect. Bruin seized the gun in his paws, and wrenched it from 
the powerful Yorkshireman, as though it had been held by a child. 
I had now loaded one barrel, and could feel the feverish stinking 
breath of the beast burning in my face. Another spring and he 
would have gained our strong hold. I put the muzzle of Master 
Manton to his chest, and the next moment our enemy was rolling 
on the sod with daylight through his hide. 

“<*Dang it, why didn’t you fire that shot afore he broke my 
Queen Ann—Lord, but I wish he was alive agin that I might ha’ 
the satisfaction of killing he.’ 

“<T beg you will not mention it,’ said I, ‘and if you ever catch 
me bear hunting again without knowing my men, my name’s not 
Tom Howard. But here comes your friends.’ 

“T need not tell you, Meadows, how Sharp d—d his friends— 


' so then you have my bear hunt. Adella is, I see, asleep, and I 


consider it the greatest piece of forbearance I ever witnessed, you 
remaining awake.” 

“To tell you the truth I do not think I should have been so gal- 
lant, but I have been keeping a prime !ook-out after that Indian 
Devil, for I have no idea that more than one devil should have the 
pleasure of tormenting me.” 

It was now the dawn of the morning. We left the Indian to 
strive and cut up the Moose, and started for the camp, which we 
reached, and slept there most of the day. 





THE “NEW THEORY OF STALLIONS.” 


BY “A.” IN REPLY TO “PENDLETON” AND OTHERS. 


Dear P.: In looking over some recent numbers of the “ Turf 
Register” I see “Pendleton” has noticed what he terms my 
“Theory on Stallions,” and seems to treat the matter as decided 
in his favor, with the assistance of ‘A. B.’s” strong facts. Per- 
mit me first to explain my theory, and then to bestow some notice 
on your correspondent. 



























NEW THEORY OF STALLIONS. 


I never intended to say that a horse remaining a long time on 
the Turf never gets racers, but only that both in America and in 
England, for the last forty years, the most successful Stallions have 
been those retiring early from the Turf; and in support of this 
assertion I instanced Highflyer, Sir Peter, Emilius, and among 
the most popular horses now in England, I may add Bay Middle- 
ton, Elis, Sheet Anchor, etc. In America, Sir Archy, Virginian, 
Mercury and Medoc, all came young into the Stud, and | am of 
Opinion that none will deny them the first place among the Native 
Stallions. I could point to some Imported and Native Stallions, 
too, that had been fine performers on the Turf, now standing in 
this country (but I might get you, as well as myself, into difficulties 
with their thin-skinned owners), who will soon be forgotten by all 
but those who have had the misfortune to breed to them. 

As to the array of facts by your correspondent “ A. B.,” if they 
are strong enough to darken the fame of Highflyer, Sir Peter, etc., 
in England, of Sir Archy, Virginian, etc., in America, J give in; 
these facts, by the way, if [ have ever seen them, have escaped 
my recollection, and I do not know where to turn to them. 

‘“ Pendleton” relies on Citizen, as one instance, and names Pa- 
colet, with my admission. Sir, he is a solitary instance—came 
from a mare that bred racers from almost everything she was put 
to. Wonder was equal in every respect to Pacolet, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, Pacolet was at no time a first-rate horse (on 
the Turf, | mean—his fame was acquired in the Stud ;) he surely 
was not long sound on the Turf; he gave way at 4 yrs. old, and 
stood for mares at five. 

He says that if Citizen had left nothing else to predicate his 
fame on, the dam of Sir Charles, Trifle, and Lady Clifden, would 
have accorded him that much. I never said Citizen was not well 
bred, and that his fillies would not breed well if properly crossed. 
This, Sir, confirms my theory, for I assert that Citizen is more in- 
debted to his descendants in the breeding stud than his get on the 
Turf. This remark applies to Buzzard, Sir Harry, and some others, 
who required a cross from some powerful horse like Sir Archy or 
Virginian, who were early withdrawn from the Turf, before they 
were worn down by years and exertion. 

As to Lady Clifden and Trifle, 1 do not recollect that on the 
dam’s side either of them claim one drop of Citizen blood, and 
the little they derive from Sir Charles can searcely avail your cor- 
respondent, as they merely go to show that the farther you get 
from his favorite cross the better. 

The “corruptions of the British Turf” has produced such a 
race of horses as the world never saw before, uniting size, beauty, 
and speed, in a degree to be found in no other part of the globe. 
It is true that at this day they run few heats of four miles, but then 
the high weight and severe pace test the game of their horses, 
and tnat quality is as much prized in England as America. 

Hence let me notice the comparison between Bay Middle- 
ton and Crusader. ‘They were both bays, and both broke 
down at four years old; these are the only points in which the 
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comparison holds. As to the character of their races, “ Pendle- 
ton” must jest when he compares them. Bay Middleton beat the 
best horses of his year in all England, and with 119 lbs. at 3 yrs. 
old, he could run two miles in 3:43. What performance of Cru- 
sader’s would induce a suspicion that with such weight he could 
have saved his distance? In form there was still less comparison. 
Bay Middleton in the depth and obliquity of his shoulder, with 
broad muscular thighs, has perhaps no equal in the world. Crusa- 
der beat him many inches in the length of his legs, and in the same 
way has he been bountiful to his stock. 

We are entirely too much in the habit of underrating the bottom 
of the English horses—when the truth is, the thorough-bred of 
both countries are almost the same; but they have attended more 
to the purity of pedigree, speed, and a capacity to carry weight. 
Now I opine this system is not calculated to lessen his lastingness ; 
at the same time I must aver that the possession of great speed is 
by no means an indication of want of game, and if ‘ Pendleton” 
will try the experiment of running a slow game horse after a fleet, 
strong, thorough-bred, he will hereafter be willing to cross with 
some strong speedy horse, though he may have broken down 
young. 

A word on the subject of game in the English horses, and I will 
close this piece, and in my next will notice the balance of his com- 
munication. 

At the last Doncaster races, Opera, Sister to Burletta, by Ac- 
tzon, on Tuesday won the Cleveland Stakes, one mile, 16 sub- 
scribers—on Wednesday she won the Corporation Plate, two mile 
heats, winning the first and third heats—and on Friday, two days 
after only, she won the ‘Town Plate, two mile heats, at four heats, 
winning the second heat, the third being a dead heat between her 
and Humphrey, and then won the fourth heat, the last mile of which 
she ran in 1:49, with 119 lbs. on her—she then four years old. 
Now if “ Pendleton” will not admit this to be a game nag, he must 
indeed be hard to satisfy. Opera is a good nag, but by no means 
at the head of the English Turf. Her performance there is no 
marvel, and perhaps in Carolina they might place a low estimate 
on it, but I am certain that Crusader would have found himself in 
bad company with her. Each heat was well contested—the last 
mile in the second heat was run in 1:48, the last mile in the third 
heat in 1:50, and the last mile in the fourth heat in 1:49—timed by 
an American now in this country. ‘The shape of the course ena- 
bles a spectator to time the last mile correctly. A. 
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Notes of the Month). 


JUNE. 


JaneTTe.—In the “ Western Weekly Review,” published at Franklin, Tenn., 
we find the following interesting item :— 

“Mr. Joun C. Stevens’ mare Janette, dropped a fine colt on the 20th inst., by 
ee of the largest class, a chesnut without white, except a small streak in 

is face.” 

This colt is the first nomination in a stake to come off over the Louisiana 
Course, New Orleans, in the Fall of 1843, four mile heats, to which there are five 
subscribers at $5000 each, $1000 ft. ‘The produce of Black Sophia, (Bee’s-wing’s 
dam,) Multiflora, Ringlet, and Hortense, are the other nominations. 


A letter from St. Louis, Mo., dated May 10, 1840, says—* There are a great 
many horses in training here; I think at least seventy.—Among them the most 
distinguished are Sthreshley, Billy Townes, Ethiopia, Crowder, Eudora, tna, 
Eliza Ross, Roderick Dhu, Rosa Vertner, Benton, Black Jack, Loadstone, &c. 


Lavies’ Stake.—The nomination of C. F. M. Notanp, Esq., in the “ Ladies’ 
Stake,” at Baltimore, is void—Lily has lost her colt. 


A letter from Kentucky informs us that Mr. F. G. Murpny, of Bardstown, 
who now owns the fine Eclipse mare, Missouri, formerly in Mr. McCareo’s 
stable, will not train her until the Fall. She is now in fine health and perfectly 
acclimated. T'ranbyanna, a 2 yr. old filly, in the same stable, by Imp. Tranby 
out of Lady Tompkins by Eclipse, will likewise be taken up in July for the Fall 
campaign. Tarlton, who formerly trained for Mr. Warp, will have charge of 


Messrs. Murphy and Co.’s stable this season, which comprises a fine lot of un- 
tried colts. 


The Batesville (Arks.) Jockey Club (says the ‘‘ News” of that place) is about 
being revived, and we are to have races this Fall. There are now open several 
sweepstakes—one for colts and fillies dropped this Spring; one for any thing, 
Mile heats, this Fall, and one for three year olds, Two mile heats. 


Sates or Stocx.—We learn from the Montreal Gazette, of the 27th April, that 
the stable of Capt. Shirley, of the 7th Hussars, was sold on the day previous. The 
Queen, the winner of many purses in Upper and Lower Canada, was set up at 
£250, and withdrawn, no one being willing to advance on that amount. The 


‘ 


The Maid of Honor 
Billy Button 
Balloon 


The Queen and Midas are American bred horses, the former being got by Imp. 
Autocrat, and the latter by Eclipse. 


Mr. Rost. L. Stevens, of this city, has sold his bl. f. Midnight, by Shark out 
of Meg Dods, 4 yrs., to C. Hin Wattace, Esq., of Halifax, N. S. 

Dr. Tuos. Payne, of Hicksford, Va., has sold his b. c. Telemachus, by Eclipse, 
out of Josephus’ dam, 4 yrs., to Dr. A. T. B. Merrirr and Dr. Geo. Goopwyn, 
for $2500. He has also sold his b. f. Cameo, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Holle- 
man’s Buzzard, 4 yrs., to Messrs. Townes & Wit.iamson, of Va., for $1000. 

Mr. Jas. Tatiey, of Richmond, Va., has bought the half of Bandit, by Imp 
Luzborough, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs., of J. S. Corsin, Esq., for $1000. 


Col. J. M. Bryan, of Newbern, N. C., has purchased the one half interest o 
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Ellen Thomas, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Vashti’s dam, 4 yrs., and ch. f. Ildica 
by Pacific, out of Leila by Sir Archy, 4 yrs., for $2500. 

John Rest, Esq., has bought from Mr. Koger, of Florence, Ala., his ch. c. Long 
Tom, 4 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Susan Hull by Timoleon, price $1500. 

Mr. James Lone, of Washington City, has sold his brood mare Slender, by 
Industry, out of Louisa Sims, by Rattler, with an Emancipation foal by her side, to 
Mr. W. P. Greer, of Dover, Mason Co., Ky., for $1000. 

James B. Kenpatt, Esq., of Baltimore, has sold his b. h. Sufferer, by Eclipse, 
out of Meg Dods, by Sir Archy, 5 yrs. old, to Messrs. Fox & Greer, of Mason 
Co., Ky. He will be trained next Fall in Kentucky, and in the Spring following 
make a season at the residence of Mr. Fox. 





Names Criaimep.—Col. Giiuam, of Granville Co., N. C., claims the name of 
Butterfly for his 2 yr. old b. f. by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Independence. 

Mr. Txos. G. Loewoop, of Richmond, Va., that of Tippecanoe for his colt, 
fualed this Spring, by Imp. Rowton, out of his mare by Sir Charles. 

Joun M. Duke, Esq., of Maysville, Ky., that of Hermosa for his ch. f. by Imp. 
aa, out of Ita, by Trumpator, g. d. by Saxe Weimar, g. g. d. the dam of 

olph. 

Mr. Tuos. Fiintorr, of Nashville, Tenn., that of Belgrade for his ch. f., foaled 
May 5, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Imp. Titsy by Langar. 

J. W. Witson, of Bardstown, Ky., that of Log Cabin for his br. c. by Trumpa- 
tor, dam by Sumpter, foaled April 1840. 

Joun Burcu, of Jefferson Co., Ky., that of Fleur-de-lis for his ch. f. by Imp. 
Barefoot, out of the dam of Josephine. 

L. Suervey, of Louisville, Ky., that of Ring-Dove for his b. f. by Imp. Mer- 
man, out of Betsey Williams, by Sir Richard, foaled April 1840. ‘That of Pr- 
geon for his b. f. by Imp. Merman, out of Malvina, by Sir Archy, foaled April 
1840. That of Gahela for his b. f. by Imp. Merman, out of Juno, by Bertrand, 
foaled April 1840. That of Reporter for his gr. c. by Imp. Merman, out of Lady 
Green, by Waxy, foaled April 1840. And that of Recorder for his ch.c., 2 yrs., 
by Imp. Barefoot, out of Betsey Williams, by Sir Archy. 

Tuos. D. Brown, Esq., of Elizabethtown, Ky., that of Apollo for his ch. c., 2 
yrs. old, by Woodpecker, out of Phebe, by Southern Eclipse. 

Grorce W. Pork, Esq., of Tenn., that of Raleigh for his b. c. dropped this 
Spring, by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. Tunica, by Muley, and she out of Ca- 
lypso, own sister to Comus. 

Gov. Sprice, of Bladensburg, Md., that of Ne plus ultra for a colt by Imp. 
Priam, out of Nancy Norwood, the dam of Atalanta, foaled on the 7th inst. This 
is said to be largest and finest formed colt the uld mare has ever produced. And 
that of Evergreen for his yearling filly by Imp. Priam, out of Camilla, by Sussex. 

Messrs. A. Hikes & A. P. Cuurcuitt, of Jefferson Co., Ky., that of Mary 
Churchill for their yearling b. f. by Barefoot, out of Pocahontas, by Sir Archy. 

A. Hikes, of 9 am Co., Ky., that of Virgima Jefferson for his yearling b. 
f. by Imp. Merman, out of Kitty Turner, by Clifton. 

Tuos. ALpERSON, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., that of Petworth for his b. c., 1 
yr. old, by Imp. Philip, out of Lady Bass, by Conqueror. (These two are recorded 
in the blood stock of Thos. Alderson, p. 367 “Turf Register,” vol. ix.) 

Breatuett & Carrot, of Nashville, Tenn., that of Pauline for their b. f. 
— the 26th April, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Paulina, by Stock- 

older. 

Mr. Georce F. Keen, of Locust Grove, Ky., claims the following names for 
such of the produce of Cherokess (by Cherokee, out of a mare by Cook’s & 
Blackburn’s Whip, foaled in 1837) as are in his possession :— 

That of Camden for a b. c. foaled June 6, 1836, by Imp. Sarpedon, now on 
the Turf. That of Amboy fora b. c. foaled in 1838, by John Richards. That of 
Trene for a b. f. foaled in 1839, by Eclipse. That of Commodore Preble for ab. c. 
foaled in 1840, by Medoc. Cherokess missed in 1837 to Lance, and is now stinted 
to Monmouth Eclipse. 

The same gentleman claims the name of Laura Southgate for ab. f. foaled in 
1838, by John Richards, out of Clarionette, by Reveillée, and she out of Chero- 
kess. Clarionette died two years since in foal to Eclipse. 
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TURF REGISTER. 


Stud of Dr. E. Warrigtp, of Lez- 
ington, Ky.—Continued from vol. ix. 
p. 46. 

No. 1. Susan Hicks, by Virginian, 
dam by Sir Arthur. 

Her Produce. 

1838. April 11. B. f. Serene, by Ber- 

trand. 

1839. Missed to Imp. Tranby. 

1840. April. B. c. by Celestion. 

No. 2. Rowena, ch. m., by Sumpter, 
out of Lady Gray. 

Her Produce. 
1838. B. c. by Bertrand [dead]. 
1839. April 9. B. c. Marcel, by Sir 
Leslie. 
1840. March 20. B.f. Amiga, by Imp. 
Hedgford [entered in the Gold 
Stake.] 

No. 3. Mary Jones, ch. m., by Kos- 
ciusko, out of the Bedford mare, the 
grandam of Multiflora. 

Her Produce. 
1838. April 22. B. f. Wild Duck, by 





Imp. Tranby. 

1839. April 12. Ch. f. Camilla, by Ro- 
dolph. 

1840. by Mingo [Messrs. Pin- 
dells’.j 


No. 4. Suserre, by Aratus, out of 
Jenny Cockracy by Potomac. 
Her Produce. 
1838. Missed to Bertrand. 
1839. Feb. 11. B. f. Isola, by Bertrand. 
1840. April 18. Ch. f. by Sir Leslie 
{entered in the Gold Stake.] 
No. 5. Lora, ch. m., by Snowstorm, 
out of Jenny Cockracy by Potomac. 
Her Produce. 
1838. May 6. Ch. c. Sam Chase, by 
Eclipse. 
1839. Missed. 
1840. — c. by Mingo. 

No. 6. Anroinetre, by Snowstorm, 
out of Miss Dowden by Imp. Buzzard. 
Her Produce. 

1838. March 3. B. f. Nancy, by Ber- 
trand. 

1839. Feb. 28. B. f. Expert, by Sir 
Leslie. 

1840. Feb. 13. B. c. Bozzoris, by 
Woovdpecker. 

No. 7. Vianna, by Arab, out of Di- 
rectress by Director. 
Her Produce. 

1838. Missed to Sir Leslie. 

1839, April 12. Ch. c. Cassan, by Sir 
Leslie. 


1840. May 30. B. f. by Celestion [kill- 
ed by a kick]. 

No. 8. ALEssanpRi4, by Lawrenee, 
out of Paragon by Imp Buzzard. 

Her Produce. 
1839. Jan. 7. B. f. Spinett, by Celestion. 
1840. Jan. 18. B. c. by Imp. Hedgford 
[dead]. 
No. 9. Aurora, b. m., by Aratus, out 
of Paragon by Imp. Buzzard. 
Her Produce. 
1839. B. f. by Bertrand [Messrs. Pin- 
dells’.] 
1840. B. f. Velocity, by Imp. Hedg- 
ford. 
No. 10. Lirrte Pecey, by Gallatin, 
out of ‘Trumpetta. 
Her Produce. 
1838. — c. by Tranby [dead]. 
1839. — c. by Zinganee [dead]. 
1840. Missed to Zinganee. 
No. 11. Mepina, ch. m., foaled in 
1833; by Bertrand, out of Directress 
by Director. 
Her Produce. 

1839. ~~ B. c. Wanderer, by Sir 
slie. 

1840. March 7. B. f. by Imp. Hedgford. 

No. 12. Lancess, b. m., by Lance, 
out of Aurora by Aratus. 

Her Produce. 
1839. April 14. B. c. Hero, by Sir 
Leslie. 
1840. April 3. B. c. Marco, by Sir 
Leslie. 

No. 13. Arran, b. m., by Trumpator, 

out of Mary Jones by Kosciusko. 
Her Produce. 

1839. March 28. B. f. by Sir Leslie. 

1840. April 11. B. f. by Sir Leslie. 

No. 14. Execrra, b. m., by Sidi Ha- 
met, out of Little Peggy by Gallatin. 


Her Produce. 
1838. May 30. B. c. Pincney, by 
Eclipse. 
1839. May 7. B. f. by Eclipse. 
1840. by Sir Leslie. 





E. WarFIkxD. 
Lexington, Ky., April 25, 1840. 


Addition to the Stud of Joun Lamar, 
Esq., of Macon, Ga. 

No. 1. Mary WI .iamson, a maho- 
gany bay, 15 hands 2 inches high, with 
black legs, mane, and tail; 12 yrs. old. 
She was bred by Anthony Williamson, 
of Caswell County, N. C.; was got by 


Lawrence (he by Sir Archy) dam by 
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Constitution (by Diomed), grandam by 
Alborak (by Celer), g. g. dam hy Pil- 
grim, g. g. g. dam by Imp. Aristotle, 
8. g. g.g. dam the dam of Celer— 

laudius, &c. &c. 

This mare is stinted to Reindeer this 
season. 

No. 2. Nettie (a present from the 
Hon. O. H. Kenan), ch. m., 15 hands 
2 inches, about 14 years old. She is 
own Sister to Virago (the dam of Cus- 
seta Chief,) the property of Col. Wool- 
folk. Both these mares were brought 
to Georgia by Col. Taylor, of Taylors- 
ville, being im company with Pet and 
Miss Medley. As the pedigree of Vi- 
rago was given incorrectly, i here give 
it in full as certified to by Col. Taylor. 
She was got by Wildair, out of Desde- 
mona by Minor’s Escape, grandam by 
Imp. Dare Devil, g. g. dam by Marske, 
(own brother to Col. Taylor's mare Vi- 
rago, by Imp. Shark, out of Imp. Vira- 
g0) g.g.g.dam by Cub (he out of 

mp. Northumberland by Yorick, and 
he by Imp. Traveller,) g. g. g. g. dam 
by Ariel (he out of Imp. Selima, by Imp. 

raveller,) g. g. g. g.g. dam by Dan- 
dridge’s Fearnought, g. g. g. g. g. g. 
dam by Imp. Janus, out of a thorough- 
bred Juniper mare. 

Nettle has had no chance to make a 
show in her produce, having been bred 
generally to very ordinary horses. She 
will be stinted to Reindeer. 

No. 3. Octavia Watton, a bl. f., 
foaled 25th Feb., 1839; got by Coro- 
net, out of Virginia by Botts’ La Fa- 
vette, grandam Flora (own Sister to 
Defiance and Revenge) by Ball’s Flori- 
zel, g.g.dam the famous Miss Dance 
by Roebuck (who was also the dam of 
Pet, Miss Medley’s dam), g. g. g. dam 
by Independence, g. g. g. g. dam by 
Centinel or Flimnap, g. g. g. g. g. dam 
by Imp. Janus, &c. 

My fine Leviathan mare Susan Wat- 
kins has foaled, on the 12th inst., a bay 
colt, without white, large and fine, for 
which J claim the name of Oakmulgee, 
The mare will be stinted to Imp. Sky- 
lark this season. Joun Lamar. 

Macon, Ga., March 14, 1840. 


Blood Stock of Epomunp Bacon, Esq., 
of New Design, Ky. 

No. 1. Lapy Jang, br. f., foaled in 
May, 1837 ; got by Stockholder, out of 
Silvertail by Hambletonian. 

No. 2. Marrua Cuay, b. f., foaled in 
March, 1837; got by Stockholder, dam 
by Diomed, son of Hambletonian. 
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No. 3. Marta, b. f., foaled in May, 
1837; got by Stockholder, out of Vir- 
ginia by Diomed. 

No. 4. Satty Naixer, ch. f., foaled 
in August, 1837; got by Stockholder, 
dam by Diomed, grandam by Empire. 

No. 5. Potty Trice, br. f., foaled 
25th April, 1838; got by Imp. Luzbo- 
rough, dam by Sir Richard, the best son 
of Pacolet. 

No. 6. Jutta, ch. f., foaled in 
got by Stockholder, out of Silvertail by 
Hambletonian. 

No. 7. Ontaro, ch. c., foaled 12th 
May, 1838; got by Stockholder, out of 
Virginia by Diomed. 

o. 8. Pui, ANDERSON, ch. c., foaled 
in May, 1839; got by Imp. Philip, out 
of Fanny Brooks by Pacific. 

The following mares were stinted, ir: 
the Spring of 1839, to Imp. Morpecat, 
by Lottery, dam by Welbeck :— 

Silvertail by Hambletonian. 

Virginia by Diomed. 

Ellen Puckett by Sir Richard. 

Fanny Brooks by Pacific. 

Mary Cook by Contention. 

Betsey Palmer by Comet. 

All heavy in foal. 
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Epmunp Bacon. 
New Design, Ky., Jan. 10, 1840. 





Stock of Davin Corpenine, Esq., of 

Morganton, N. C. 

No. 1. Avappin, b. h., 9 yrs. old this 
Spring ; got by Murat, his dam by 
Arab, g. d. by - Fcrscag ml Knows- 
ley—Imp. Saltram—Xantippe by Celer 
—Diana by Claudius, &c. Murat, the 
sire of Aladdin, was by Virginian, out of 
Castania by Imp. Archduke, out of 
Castianira, the dam of Sir Archy, &c. 

No. 2. Bersey Mapison, ch. m., 
bred by Dr. Spraggins, of Charlotte 
City, Va.; got by Madison, dam by Sir 
Archy, grandam by Imp. Diomed— 
Randolph’s Roan, alias Gimcrack— 
Watson’s Poll by Imp. Obscurity—by 
Imp. Janus—Poll Maclin by Fearnought 
—Imp. Partner (Moore’s)—Imp. Jolly 
om out of Imp. Mary Gray. 

o. 3. Jimmy Grauam, a bay colt, 
without white, except his right hind 
foot, 2 yrs. old this Spring ; got by Imp. 
Skylark, out of No. 2. 

o. 4. Mary Martin, ch. f., 2 yrs. 
old, by Aladdin, dam by Peacemaker, 

andam by Imp. Buzzard, bred by 

ol. John Tayloe, of Virginia. Here 
her pedigree ends—with me. 

Davip CorPEnine. 

Morganton, N. C., May 6, 1840. 





